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BARAK ACTIVATION OF THIAZOLES IN GR-S 



















































































ARAK is unique in its effect on GR-S FIGURE | 

stocks. While it is completely in- THE EFFECT OF BARAK ACTIVATION OF MBTS INA GR-S STOCK 
active when used by itself, even in large 
amounts, it is a strong activator for acidic Base Compound ra 
accelerators. Barak is an excellent acti- GR-S 2 x 2 i 100 KEY 
vator for 2-MT and for all of the thiazoles, , ' 
but it appears to be of most value when Sulfur ° - 2 . 2. = 
used in conjunction with MBTS. E.P.C. Black a “ 20. 60 min. at 280° F. 
AMOUNT TO USE: To obtain the highest Softener - “ ™ = 8. 
efficienc y from the combination, it is de- Zine Oxide oi E ; 3. cule cian eas 00 ele, 2 ON 8. 
sirable to use a relatively high ratio of 
Barak to MBTS. In a GR-S stock contain- Accelerator - - As indicated 
ing easy processing channel black, a — — ro = 
one: rae ge 0.5 to 0.75 part Barak ACCELERATION | BARAK n an a EFCECT OF. INCREASING 

“7 .5 part of MBTS is usually 

preferred. Not only does the use of Barak ORIGINAL 1350 a -_ 
permit conservation of the thiazole pri- un 
mary accelerator but it also results in — eso | 300 ——_—» _ Higher modulus; 

: , ’ a ine lighter state of cure 
stocks having a flatter cure and vulcan- | oso Be Fe 
izates having both a high degree of resis- [ | | 
tance to crack growth and to deterioration | 1300 | | dace 
on heat aging. TENSILE STRENGTH nee eas Flatter curing 
OUTSTANDING PROPERTIES: Chemically, - 1000 | _ aa 
Barak is dibutyl! ammonium oleate. Being } 
a non-accelerator of vulcanization, Barak Te T Flatter curing; 
is inherently non-persistent in GR-S. Its ELONGATION ATBREAK | co0 fl aad smaller chonge inelongation 
relatively strong activating effect on % with extended cure. 
MBTS permits maintenance of a fast rate 500 ----— ee 
of cure in the presence of relatively small = 
amounts of the thiazole accelerator as is HARDNESS 40 
shown in Figure I. The faster rate and SHORE A” 35 i | eal Comparable hardness 
higher state of cure obtained by Barak 
activation are indicated by the higher HEAT BUILD-UP-aT °C 80 — +— 4 
modulus and the smaller change in all (GOODRICH FLEXOMETER| 70s aa Lower hysteresis loss 
properties with extended cure. The de- 4" STROKE ~ 10 Min.) 
crease in heat build-up further substan- — 
tiates this fact. AGED 24 HRS. AT 100°C 

A consistent improvement in properties 7 ___ a lower % increase 

after aging at 100° C. is obtained by in- MODULUS AT SOO%E. | co0 a Loe f= in modulus. 
creasing the ratio of Barak to MBTS. The pst Flatter cure 
effect of Barak on resistance to crack 500 
growth after aging is outstanding. While 1280 
the stock accelerated with straight MBTS RN 
cracked the full one-inch width in 2 hours TENSILE STRENGTH 1000 | pe as ee 
when flexed at 70° C., the substitution of on i —--- indicates better state of cure 
Barak for increasingly large amounts of ave ee nay 
the MBTS caused a proportional reduc- 450 
tion in crack growth. As shown, the sub- 
stitution © MBTS 0.5—Barak 0.75 for ELONGATION AS CREAR | 490 Better retained elongation 
MBTS , ,..afts reduced crack growth 350 
by 40. ~ /ent. 
AVANMABILITY®: Barak is made from cur- 1.00 
rently non-critical raw materials. Manu- # CUT GROWTHAT 70°C. Fors Vastly improved resistance 
facturing capacity is relatively large and INCHES to crack growth at 70°C 
it can, therefore, be supplied in quantities RE efter aging at 100°C. 
to meet your requirements. Consult the 
du Pont Technical Representative or % Cut 0.1" long made in center groove of sample. Flexed on DUPONT flexer at 70°C. 
write the Rubber Laboratory for further Unaged somples meosured efter hrs. — Aged sompiles ofler 2hes. 
information or help on your specific 
problem. 


Back the Attack with War Bonds 


RUBBER CHEMICALS DIVISION 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING . .. Through Chemistry 
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OPIES of the new, loose-leaf Hycar Blue Book, 
covering the compounding and processing of 
Hycar synthetic rubber, have been distributed as widely 
as possible to interested executives. Through this book, 
we hope to keep the industry informed of the latest 
developments in Hycar processing. With this thought 
in mind, the various sections and groupings have been 
arranged to facilitate inserting additional or super- 
seding material. 
While material shortages have limited the supply of 





loose-leaf binders for this Blue Book, complete sets 
of the text, without binders, can still be supplied. It 
will be necessary to restrict their distributicGoo.Rubber 
Companies, Rubber Consultants, Offices abora- 
tories of Suppliers to the Rubber Industry, an. _pecific 
Rubber Laboratories of Educational and Research 
Institutions. 

We will do our best to fulfill all requests for the 
Hycar Blue Book to take care of your actual require- 
ments. Hycar Chemical Company, Akron 8, Ohio. 


Hycar 


Reg U.S. Pat. Of. 


LARGEST PRIVATE PRODUCER OF BUTADIENE TYPE 


Sythe Rubber 
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A new, very-easy-processing 
HMF type black which combines 
the advantages of channel 


and furnace blacks a © 






E 
° HIGH RESILIENC 
° HIGH TENSILE STRENGTH 


nt combination | of 


This excelle : ck A esp 





The Properties and advantages of this new and different type black 
are completely presented in a new booklet ‘“PHILBLACK A”. Write 
or wire for this booklet, prices, availability, and samples. 


PuHILtips PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Philblack Division 


FIRST CENTRAL TOWER + AKRON, OHIO 
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Highly versatile. synthetic ' 


to manufacturers and fabricators _ 


_ GEON may be made a wide variety of 
thermoplastic elastomers which can be ex- 
truded, pressure or injection molded, calendered, 
cast into sheet and film, or used as coatings for 
fabric and paper. 

GEON, properly blended, will impart some of 
its characteristics to certain synthetic rubbers. Or, 
a different type of product with certain desirable 
characteristics may be made when the synthetic 


rubber is used as a plasticizer for GEON. 


The following properties in various combina- 
tions may be found in products of GEON: 


Flexible Wide range of colors 

Waterproof and luster 

Light weight Electrical insulation 
Odorless 


High tensile strength 


Easily embossed Wide hardness range 


2 Acids Foods Mildew 
eststance Arkalies Light Cold 
Chemicals Air Heat 
Lo Oil Aging Abrasion 
Gasoline Flame Sticking 
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Already many new — and, in some cases, revolutionary — 
uses have been found in such fields as extrusion and molding, 
electronics, metals, textile, paper, packaging, rubber, food 
and beverage, and many others in which a seemingly 
limitless number of uses is yet to be discovered. 

Does all this suggest some new product or application or 
use to you? Our research staff and laboratory facilities are 
ready to help you. Chemical Division, The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


For an informative folder 
which further describes GEON’S 
properties and suggests many ap- 
plications, or for answers to your 
questions, write Dept. K-1, 
Chemical Division, Rose Build- 
ing, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 





GEON is available to industria! users subject to allocation under General 
Preference Order M-10. Limited quantities can be had for experiment 
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MORE THAN RUBBER 


New Qualities Long Hoped for 
Developed in Various Synthetics 


Out of our war-time shortages of natural rubber have 
come many synthetics that render a greater service. And 
here’s the major reason. These synthetics were custom- 


built to specific rather than general needs. 


The J. T. Baker Chemical Co., in step with the changing 
chemical needs of those who work with rubber, has been 
going along with this expanding technology. When 
chemicals were required to give synthetics certain qual- 
ities, Baker frequently made these chemicals to the rub- 


ber industry’s defined specifications. 


Today, Baker not only supplies large quantities of Cal- 
cined Magnesia to meet the exacting requirements of 
Neoprene compounders, but also Magnesium Carbonate 


for its reinforcing qualities and high tensile strength. 


Baker makes four other sales leaders for the rubber 
industry to predefined specifications: Calcium Nitrate, 
Lead Acetate, Lead Peroxide and Carbon Disulfide. 


If you have need for one or more of these chemicals— 
or require a special chemical custom-built to your own 
rigid specifications, we urge you to write. Our chemical, 
technical and executive staffs are at your service. Your 


inquiry will be treated in strict confidence. 


J. T. Baker Chemical Co., Executive Offices and Plant: 
Phillipsburg, New Jersey. Branch Offices: New York, 
Philadelphia and Chicago. 


Baker's Chemicals 


CP ANALYZED + FINE + INDUSTRIAL 
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RELIEF IN SIGHT! 


Is your tubing production “tied up” because of tough. nervy GR-S? 
There is a proven remedy... NAFTOLEN! 


NAFTOLEN swells the GR-S, thus providing a smooth-processing stock. 


Take the GR-R-R-R out of GR-S; use NAFTOLEN. the product that gives 


WILMINGTON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


10 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


“NAFTOLEN” Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 
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, I ‘HERE'S a new reason for calling 
them .. . V-belts. For the “V” 


now symbolizes victory over the chief 
causes of ordinary V-belt failures that 
at one time gave Army engineers 
many a headache. 

These new type V-belts have to 
meet severe service driving the gen- 
erators, fans, fuel and water pumps 
in armored tanks. Ordinary fan belts 
with cotton cords couldn’t stand up 
under the high temperatures gen- 
erated by high-powered tank engines. 
The extreme heat caused cotton cords 
to stretch, engines overheated—often 
resulted in stalling—and the higher 
the heat, the shorter the life of the belt. 


To meet Army requirements that 
V-belts should perform satisfactorily 


for the life of the engine, various 


NATIONAL-STANDARD 
Niles, Mich. 
TIRE WIRE, FABRICATED BRAIDS 
AND TAPE 


BACK THE ATTACK « BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


ATHENIA STEEL 
Clifton, N. J. 
COLD ROLLED, HIGH-CARBON 
SPRING STEEL 





types and construction of reinforcing 
cable were tried. But none proved 
entirely satisfactory until National- 
Standard’s engineers, long experi- 
enced in developing and combining 
fine wire with rubber, licked the prob- 
lem. The wire had to be suitable for 
stranding with high uniformity— 
any twist would tend to make the 
belt twist ... providing maximum ad- 
hesion to rubber was highly essential. 
How well National-Standard helped 
leading V-belt manufacturers meet 
Army specifications is evidenced by 
the additional use of these belts for 
many trucks and gun carriers. 
Similar type V-belts are used for 
power transmission drives — longer 
life—accurate and more permanent 
fit permits the use of fewer belts 


7 


Divisions of National-Standard Company 
WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY 
Hoboken, N. j. 
LITHOGRAPHING AND SPECIAL 
MACHINERY 








per driving unit. Wire reinforcement 
has eliminated excessive stretching 
in conveyor belts too, made 
possible heavier loading, longer 


life and great economy. 

This is typical of National-Stand- 
ard’s service to all industry— perhaps 
this research and engineering skill 
can be utilized to improve your prod- 
ucts. Why not write and find out? 







NATIONAL ) | 
STANDARD 


? 
Compe ny 


WORCESTER WIRE WORKS 
Worcester, Mass. 


ROUND STEEL WIRE, SMALL SIZES 
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= ® RICHMOND, CALIF. 


EL SEGUNDO, CALIF 
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| AGAIN GENERAL CHEMICAL CREATES NEW FACILITIES 
} FOR SULFURIC ACID TO SERVE AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


: 
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Steel 
For pickling of steel 


Petroleum Rayon 


Alkylation, sulfona- Used in the spin- 


tion, and improving ning bath in rayon sheets and castings; 


color, odor, and sta- manufacture. removes oxides and 










bility of petroleum scales 
products 
} 
Paints Sulfonation Coke By-Products 
Raw material in Sulfonating vegeta- For washing toluene 
i production of pig- ble oils for water, and benzene, raw 






fire, and mildew- materials for dye- 






ments; for sulfonat- 
stuffs and explo- 


proofing fabrics and 





ing drying oils. 
Sives. 







textiles. 
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copes Textiles GRADES oR — 10 65% 
Used in super phos- For carbonizing Standard: —_ 11.804) 
phate and ammo- wools and for the Oleum 14.6 . +, Purity 
nium sulfate pro- dyeing bath in pro- Special 0 Carboy® « 
duction. duction of textiles pole 2, ffoi,S0s 
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it takes more than 
reputation to 
maintain a good 

























OME of the best of good 

mixers are breaking down 
now under the strain of 
synthetic compounding. No 
amount of past glory or 
vaunted strength and ability 
can prevent the loss that fol- 
lows forced idleness of es- 
sential productive equipment 
. . » There is a way to main- 
tain the ability of a good 
mixer—in many cases have 
it improved over its past per- 
formance—We know how... 
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The Industry’s 24 
Headquarters for ft} 
Mixer Repairs— rt 





INTERS 


914 Miami Street - - 
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WE HAVE worked closely with the maintenance 
engineers in the heart of the Rubber Industry 

. . We have designed and built changes in some of their mixers for meeting 
specific problems arising out of the synthetic program ... We have repaired 
hundred of mixers .. . But that is not enough for the needs of the Industry to- 
day. Out of the experience and skill and collaboration with men on whom 
depends the bulk of the world’s synthetic compounding, we have developed 
the “know how” to rebuild mixers for faster, more efficient work. We have met 
almost every type of mixer problem—and with improved results. It is such 
skill that will pay you better mixers dividends. Arrange now for a rebuilding 
program that will bring your mixers to maximum output—and hold them there 
for a long, long time—Write, wire or phone us. 


ELDING SERVICE 





io . - . Phone JEfferson 7970 
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iHuWESY RUBBER RE 


P CLA iW e 
PESEORCH LAB ING Co, 


SS TORY 








A NEW RESEARCH LABORATORY 


Nou » e « lwo plants devoted to Maximum Production 


for War Requirements 


Plu » « « Research facilities for development of 
Present and Post-War Reclaiming of Natural and Syn- 


thetic Rubbers. 


MIDWEST RUBBER RECLAIMING CO. 


Barberton, Ohio 


East St. Louis, Ill. 
East 7400 * * * Sherwood 3131 














MERICAN CYANAMID 


re on oe on we anonen a en a ma men, 
aie } (A Unit of American Cy id Company ) 














2G ROCKEFELLER PLAZA . NEW YORK ao, Ma V, 








PERBUNAN AT WORK... 


This is a heart-breaking picture to a Jap ... for it shows Amer- 
ica’s answer to his scheme of seizing our rubber supplies. 
And that flexible “rubber” hose you see speeding oil to war is 
working even better and harder than actual rubber. It is 

made of Perbunan .. . the synthetic rubber made from oil. . . 
to resist oil, heat, cold, time. It doesn’t deteriorate when 
gasoline or crude oil comes in contact with it. It doesn’t “freeze 
up” at low temperature. It won't “melt” or flow in desert heat. 

In hundreds of applications—on planes, tanks, ships, guns as 
well as in more prosaic jobs right here on the home front— 
Perbunan is proving in wartime what it can and will do in 


peacet ime. 


Ose awe 


Perbunan was developed in the Esso Laboratories of the Standard 
Oil Development Company—and it is made from crude oil to fin- 
ished rubber in our Baton Rouge Plant. If you would like more 
information concerning applications in your manufacturing, 

or if you have been “stumped” by a synthetic rubber com- 
pounding or fabricating problem. 
feel free to call upon us. Our scien- 
tists and technical field advisers 


can help you. 





N A ay THE SYNTHETIC RUBBER THAT 
RESISTS OIL, COLD, HEAT AND TIME 





RtG.u $. Pat. OFF 





Write STANCO DISTRIBUTORS, Inc. 
26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Warehouse stocks in New Jersey, California and Louisiana 
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a world of Production 
Possibilities for 
Today’s needs 









































Because RESINEX provides greater tensile 
strength and elongation, greater resistance to 
tear and abrasion, reduces flex cracking, has out- 
standing oil and grease resisting properties its 
field of uses in today’s production needs is al- 
most unlimited . . . In every product containing 
this resinous, thermoplastic extender-plasticizer 
—tires, tubes, camelback, tank track, soles, heels, 
hose, insulation tubing, printers’ rolls—a definite 
improvement in the quality and service of the 
finished article or material has been noted ... 
RESINEX is plentiful and low in cost. 





Write for Laboratory facts 
and samples for test run. 





STAANDA 
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for BONDING, COATING and IMPREGNATING 


(Cured and non-cured stocks) 


Longtime specialists in the fields of Combining, Coating and Impregnati##g Compounds, the 
UBS Laboratories are ideally set up to develop the particular Buna Compogitds your operations 
require. The UBS Laboratories not only know thoroughly the compou advantages and 
limitations of all the latest synthetics (Neoprene, Hycar, Buna, Vinylite, etc.), but even have 
developed an original synthetic latex and synthetic rubber of their own. Write today, describing 
your Bonding, Coating and Impregnating Problems. 


Address all inquiries to the Union 








Bay State Chemical Company, Rubber 
Chemicals Division, 50 Harvard 
Street, Cambridge 42, Massachusetts. 


UNION Bay STATE 
Chemical Company 





Serving Industry with Creative Chemistry 
ORGANIC CHEMICALS - SYNTHETIC LATEX - SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
PLASTICS - INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES ~- DISPERSIONS 
COATING COMPOUNDS - IMPREGNATING MATERIALS - COMBINING CEMENTS 
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CALCENE T 


ano SILENE EF... 





Two Outstanding Pigments 


Important to Rubber Compounders 


These two Columbia pigments—developed especially for the rubber industry—are 
winning greater favor every day with Compounders. 

Silene EF, a white, finely divided hydrated calcium silicate, confers high modulus, 
hardness, tear resistance and good tensile strength up to high loadings. 

Calcene T, a ccated precipitated calcium carbonate product of extremely fine particle 
size, confers low modulus, high tensile strength, high resistance to tear and abrasion, 
smooth, fast extension, and good general processing properties. 

They're working together in GR:S and other rubbers to produce stocks possessing 
a wide variety of desirable properties. 

If you've yet to become acquainted with these two excellent Columbia pigments, 


samples and data will be sent at your request. 


COLUMBIA 3 ¢HEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING + PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


CHICAGO +++ BOSTON «++ ST. LOUIS + + + PITTSBURGH « +» NEW YORK « + * CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND * « * MINNEAPOLIS « « * PHILADELPHIA *« * * CHARLOTTE 
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WATER, WATER—a veritable lake of 
it is required for the daily operation of 
Columbia plants. Visualize a body of 
water one mile long, over 500 feet wide 
and 10 feet deep. Within 24 hours it would 
be drained completely dry in order to keep 
Columbia plants in average production. 
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A THIRSTY CHEMICAL is Columbia 
Calcium Chloride. Its nature causes it to 
dissolve itself when exposed to relative 
humidities above 30-35%. Because of 
this, a fast-growing use is its employment 
as an economical dehumidifying agent in 
basements and other storage areas where 
dampness must be overcome. Its effec- 
tiveness can be gauged by the absorption 
capacities of one pound of 77-80% Cal- 
cium Chloride. At a relative humidity of 
70, it absorbs two pounds of water... at 
a relative humidity of 90, it absorbs five 
pounds of water—or five times its own 
weight! 


TOUGH GOING! In drilling the shafts 
for Columbia's limestone mine at Barber- 
ton, Ohio, 22.6 pounds of dynamite were 
required for each foot. As the total depth 
of the two shafts is 4,581 feet, approxi- 
mately 52 tons of dynamite were used 
in preparing the way for what is now 
the world’s deepest limestone mine 
2,323 feet. 


ONLY A V-MAIL letter is always cer- 
tain to reach its destination overseas. For 
if the plane carrying your letter is lost, a 
record of its mail cargo quickly leads to 
the dispatch of a duplicate copy. Use - 
V-Mail for fast, sure service . . . and to 
conserve valuable cargo space. One cargo 
plane can carry 400,000 V-Mail letters. 
112 planes are required to transport the 
same number of standard size letters—an 
important factor in the handling of 
34,000,000 pieces of overseas mail each 
week! And remember—V-Mail is the 
only mail that always flies. 





COLUMBIA CHEMICALS include 
Soda Ash, Caustic Soda, Sodium Bicar- 
bonate, Liquid Chlorine, Silene EF 
(Hydrated Calcium Silicate), Calcium 
Chloride, Soda Briquettes, Modified 
Sodas, Caustic Ash, Phosflake, Calcene T 
(Precipitated Calcium Carbonate), and 
Calcium Hypochlorite. 
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—for the 5th War Loan drive during June 
and July. The need for the 5th War Loan 
is immediate, crucial. For impending 
events may make the 5th the supreme 
financial effort of the war. 


The U.S. Treasury has set the overall goal 
at $16,000,000,000 — $6,000,000,000 
from individuals alone. This is the big- 
gest sum ever asked of the American 
people—and it must be raised. 


That's why the U. S. Treasury asks Man- 
agement and Labor to sit down together 
and organize—NOW! 


For organization—good organization— 
has been responsible for the excellent 
showing of the payroll market. And its 
most important single superiority has 
been personal solicitation—desk to desk, 












x $1 30,000 
000. Payroll, Sos ey $10.00, (Oa 
Regu4 ei ie ales ol © 
during - ounting Peri feast —~y" pos 


LABOR 


bench to bench, machine to machine 
personal solicitation. 71% of all persons 
on payroll deductions were solicited for 


the 4th War Loan. 


Now, to personal solicitation, add the 
sales incentive of a definitely established 
plant quota. Build your campaign around 
a quota plan. Set up departmental goals. 
Stress percentage of participation fig- 
ures. Stimulate group enthusiasm. 


In planning your quota campaign, work 
in close cooperation with the Chairman 
of your War Finance Committee. Every- 
thing is set to make the 5th War Loan 
drive a huge success—with your help! 


(Note: You’ve read this message. If it 
doesn’t apply to you please see that it 
reaches the one person who can put it 
in action!) 


be t aised 





The Treasury Department acknowledges with 


MANAGEMENT 







appreciation the publication of this message by 


THE RUBBER AGE 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement— prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. 
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WITCO M. R. IN TYPICAL TIRE TREAD STOCK FORMULA 


Parts by Weight 


Zinc Oxide 


Stearite 


Mercaptobenzothiazole 


3 4 
100. 


Width of Crack after 19,000 
Flexing Cycles (in centimeters) 


_ In tests conducted at Witco’s research laboratory 
| the effect of various amounts of Witco M.R. added 
to typical GR-S tire tread stock formulas revealed 
after the samples were subjected to 19,000 flexing 
cycles that the width of the resulting cracks de- 
creased from 2.3 centimeters to .34 centimeters as 
additional amounts of Witco M.R. were used. The 
table above shows the actual report of these tests. 


Additional Advantages Revealed 
The addition of Witco M.R. not only definitely 


l 


WITCO CmEMICAL Company 


increases flex crack resistance in GR-S, but it also 
makes the uncured stock more plastic and easier 
to process...increasing tensile strength and tear 
resistance...while decreasing the effect of aging on 
lowering tensile strength. Witco M.R. also lowers 
elongation and hardens the uncured stock, while 
decreasing modulus and resilience. For samples 
of Witco M.R. or further information applicable to 
your Own processing requirements, consult 

with a Witco technical representative. 





















In Full Scale Production At 


2  linerdals New Furnace Black Plant... 





CONTINENTAL CARBON Wizeo CHEMICAL 


) 





COM,MPANY CONMNPANY 
MANUFACTURER DISTRIBUTOR 
[CONTINENTAL CHANNEL AND FERNACE BLACKS] [FORMERLY WISHNICK - TUMPEER, INC.) 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 
295 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y : Boston ° Chicago : Cleveland . Akron . Detroit . London 
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Made in a wide variety of grades 
providing properties suitable for 
all types of rubber goods. 


Distributed to 
the Rubber Industry by 


STANDARD CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


AKRON, On! PENNSYLVANIA 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


A 
CLAIRTON, PpENNSYLVAN! 
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Official U. S. Navy Phot: 





RECLAIMED RUBBER 
PROTECTS OUR SOLDIERS FEET- 


PEQUANOC RECLAIMS are used in making soles for 


military boots, and for shoes of all types. 








These reclaims impart the toughness that assures long wear 
in many kinds of military equipment, just as they do in pro- 
ducts for civilian use. 


PEQUANOC RECLAIMS 


BUTLER NEW JERSEY 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
Harold P. Fuller Burnett & Co. (London) Ltd. 
189 Regent Street 
Lendon W. 1, England 


31 St James Avenue 
Beston, Mass. 
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A FREE FLOWING PLASTICIZER FOR 
STYRENE TYPE SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
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IMPROVES TACK 
IMPROVES DISPERSION 
IMPROVES TEAR 
IMPROVES ELONGATION 
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While that sounds like a broad statement, yet, it is no more than the truth. 
The majority of the machines for drying Buna-S rubber in the U. S. Govern- 
ment Standardized Rubber Program are Proctor Dryers. It is interesting to 
note that these giant dryers are designed to perform equally well in the drying 
of Buna-N and Butyl rubber. Prior to the beginning of this vast U. S. Govern- 
ment endeavor Proctor & Schwartz had developed and put into successful 
operation dryers for the efficient handling of much of the early synthetic 
rubber, including sheet neoprene. In addition to these machines, there are 
Proctor Dryers designed for the proper drying of reclaim rubber. Furthermore, 
if a rubber drying problem arises which cannot be solved with an existing 
type of machine, Proctor research engineers, by virtue of their experience in 
this field, are excellently equipped to recommend an adaptation of a standard 
design—or design an entirely new machine to meet the requirements. If you 
now have a rubber drying problem, or anticipate such a problem in the post- 
war period, now is the time to let Proctor engineers help you reach a 
practical solution. 
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COUMARONE-INDENE RESINS 
MODIFIED COUMARONE RESINS 


PLASTICIZING OILS * RUBBER RECLAIMING OILS 
RUBBER COMPOUNDING MATERIALS 
DIBUTYL PHTHALATE © GUANADINE NITRATE 
INSECTICIDES © TAR PAINTS © TOLLAC ¢ NEVSOL 


HI-FLASH SOLVENTS CRUDE COAL-TAR SOLVENTS 
BENZOL © TOLUOL © XYLOL * WIRE ENAMEL THINNERS 


NEUTRAL, CREOSOTE, AND SHINGLE STAIN OILS 


ym ARTAA MHI ES Whe 


PITTSBURGH ¢ PA. 
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LOEWENTHAL 


RUBBER 


Inseparable Since 1868 





This company has served the rubber industry 
painstakingly and expertly with its Scrap Rubber 
requirements ever since the inception of the rubber 
reclaiming industry. 


Our extensive facilities and our years of experi- 


ence are at your service. 


We Solicit Your Inquiries 


JACK SIDER, President J. K. McELLIGOTT, Exec. Vice-Pres. 
“188 W. RANDOLPH ST. 159 CLEWELL ST. 
CHICAGO 1, ILL. AKRON 5, OHIO 


CABLE ADDRESS: “GYBLOWELL” 
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I. Low Temperature Flexibility 


II. Retained Flexibility 


Baker Plasticizers Contain No Phthalate 


BAKER CASTOR OIL COMPANY 


Established 1857 


120 Broadway, New York 5, New York 


Jersey City, New Jersey Los Angeles, California ; Bayonne, New Jersey 
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We are happy to announce 


increased production facilities of 


POLYMEL 


but demands are such that we cannot fill 
your orders as quickly as we would like. 


Your patience and cooperation have been 
appreciated. We shall do our best to 
improve our delivery and to provide accurate 


data where POLYMEL can help you. 
The members of the POLYMEL family 


are as alike as the “quints,” but each has its 
unique propetties. 


Write us for information covering your 


particular application. 


* 


THE POLYMEL CORP. 


1502 FIDELITY BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1, MD. 
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is a semi-reinforcing type carbon black 
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for the GR-S and other rubbers used in military 
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for ease of processing, good plasticity, 


fast rate of cure, high resiliency, and low heat build-up. 
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for blending with channel black for 
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RESEARCH DIVISION 


Charleston, West Virginia 














EEMCO HEAVY DUTY MILLS are cor- 
rectly designed, carefully constructed 
and exceptionally strong in the parts 
subject to heavy strains. Write for 
Bulletin describing the newly designed 
12 inch Laboratory Mill or heavy duty 
mills, which are made in various sizes 
Up to 84 inch. 





FOR BREAKING DOWN AND CRACKING both 
natural and synthetic rubber, EEMCO 
Refiners and Crackers are made to insure 
maximum production plus great endur- 
ance. Furnished with either one or both 
rolls corrugated. EEMCO engineers are 
trained in rubber working and plastics 
processing problems — their help and 
advice is yours for the asking. If your 
requirements include any of the machines, 
listed below, write us for details. 


Manufacturers of REFINERS +« TUBERS + EXTRUDERS + STRAINERS 
MILLS » HYDRAULIC PRESSES + CALENDERS + CRACKERS + WASHERS 


SUCCESSOR TO “NAGLE” 
953 EAST 12th ST., ERIE, PENNA. 
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for INSULATED WIRE 
Tensile Strength 

Resistance to aging 
Dielectric strength 


Write Our Technical Service Dept. for Details 














MOORE & MUNGER 


33 RECTOR STREET-NEW YORK CITY 
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% Proportioneers% automatic caustic diluter as shown 
in diagram consists of Treet-O-Control Meter in dilu- 
tion water line which automatically controls adjustable 
Vol-U-Meter in caustic line so as to produce finished 
caustic in concentrations from 0.5% to 7.5% using either 


47% strong caustic or 16% spent caustic as a base. An 
automatic batch cut-off, which can be pre-set to any 
gallonage, may be furnished as part of the %Propor- 
tioneers% equipment where the final product is to be 
delivered to an autoclave or intermediate storage tank. 


Other Ab pplications Include pbutomatic Equipment for... 


Adding peptizing agents at refiners, or adding asphalt. 
softening oils and plasticizers to Banbury Mixers. 


Proportioning liquid ingredients used in the manufac- 
ture of synthetic rubber or plastics. 


Removing minute quantities from a flowing stream 
at predetermined intervals based on rate of flow so 
as to produce a composite sample of the whole. 


Blending recycle material with new material. 


Water conditioning for cooling towers, condensers and boilers. 


Sead for Sulletin 1700 


7o PROPORTIONEERS. INC. % 


WRITE TO ¥%PROPORTIONEERS, INC.%, 66 CODDING ST., PROVIDENCE 1, RHODE ISLAND 
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MALAY 
STATES 


RESINS, 
EMULSIONS and DISPERSIONS 


FOR COMPOUNDING 


@ RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
e RUBBER SYNTHETICS 
@ RESIN LACQUER EMULSIONS 


Our Research Departments Welcome Your Prob- 


lems. Formulations to Satisfy Your Needs. 
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HOME OFFICES AND LABORATORIES: PEABODY, MASS. 


NIWARK, N. J CHICAGO, IIL. MONROVIA, CALIF. 





Only a 
limited supply 
of the 


ISAS 
Rubber 
Red Book 


on hand! 


If you have not 
obtained your 
copy of this 
indispensable 
Directory of the 
Rubber Industry, 
we suggest you 
order one today. 


THE RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St. 


New York 19, N. Y. 
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A STATEMENT OF FACT 


By F. H. BANBURY 
INVENTOR OF THE BANBURY MIXER 


ens concerns in the business 
of repairing used. machinery have 
implied in their advertising that 
unless Banbury Mixers are re- 
designed or rebuilt by them they 
are liable to breakage when used 
for mixing synthetic rubber. 


These statements are misleading and absolutely untrue. 
By creating doubt and confusion in the minds of some Ban- 
bury users they have a tendency to impede the whole rubber 
program and to delay the production of rubber products 
vitally needed for victory. 


The facts are that synthetics, although requiring slightly 
more horsepower and subjecting the machine to somewhat 
greater strain,’ are being efficiently handled in standard 
Banburys. Many cases of breakage which we have been able 
to investigate have been traced to faulty repairs or changes 
made by others than the original builder. 


Naturally an old machine that is badly worn may not 
give satisfactory results and breakages may occur. But this 
is true whether the material is natural or synthetic rubber. 


If you are in doubt as to the condition of your Banburys, 
call in a representative of Farrel-Birmingham Company. 
You will receive unbiased advice from a man who under- 
stands the basic design principles of the machine, and who 
has back of him the resources, facilities, knowledge and 
experience of the organization which is responsible for 
bringing the Banbury to its present state of development. 


ey 


7 Hanbury 


FARREL-BIRMINGHAM COMPANY, INC. 


1944 


Ansonia, Conn, 





How PELLETEX Is Helping 
Save Lives of Our Airforce 
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Self-Sealing Fuel Cells being placed in the vulcanizer at a 
plant of U. S. Rubber Co.—Photo courtesy of U. S. Rubber Co. 


One reason why so many of our attack bomb- rubber compounded with PELLETEX and 


pe — = ng» 4 the seb te self- GASTEX make these leading semi-reinforcing 
sealing fuel tanks with which they are : 

eudeeed. Made cl « syulbelic compound furnace blacks ideal for the purpose. 
containing PELLETEX, these war-wonders seal It gives us much satisfaction to think of this 
themselves after hits by bullets, so that fliers life-saving contribution which we are privi- 


cannot be downed by blazing gasoline tanks. leged to make in addition to the many other 


The well-known solvent-resistant properties of war uses of our products. 


HERRON BROS. & MEYER 


OHIO BLDG., AKRON, OHIO. 
GENERAL SALES AGENTS FOR PELLETEX 
GENERAL ATLAS CARBON a 


PAMPA, TEXAS—GUYMON, OKLA. 


DISTRICT SALES AGENTS 
ERNEST JACOBY & CO., Boston HERRON & MEYER, Chicago 
HERRON BROS. & MEYER, New York H. M. ROYAL, INC., Trenton, N. J. 
THE C. P. HALL CO, OF CALIF., Los Angeles ST. LAWRENCE CHEMICAL CO., LTD., Toronto - Montreal 
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Rubber chemical problems solved 
easier by working together 


The answers to problems concerning both rubber 
and chemistry will be found easier and quicker if 
your organization works with ours as a team. 


Working together, our experience in chemicals is 
pooled with your knowledge of rubber. This, plus a 
free exchange of ideas often may simplify a task that 
seems to be teaming with complications. 














<o\ Projects in which we give technical counsel are 
cre™ kept in strict confidence by our organization. We 
sor gne hope you will call upon our technical service, 
weer neS ered which is free and which puts you under no obliga- 
sy : tion. MONSANTO CHEM- 
et 
gu? o®® \é ICAL COMPANY, Rubber 
4 ; 
EBPs | Service Department, 
cc ™ ont Mo. TQ / ; . 
» _nor | N SAN TO | Second National Build- 
POP? sen | ing, Akron, Ohio. Tele- 
Kast gt eo” C | | EF M | 4 ALS | phone: HEmlock 6191, 
ego por? 4d Al W | 
0 G SERVING INDUSTRY,..WHICH SERVES MANKIND | 
out Pe wt? 
we pot , ; 
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A lot of water has flowed over the 
dam since the first Royle Extruder 
was introduced sixty-four years ago. 
In 1880—and during the following 
decade — an impenetrable veil of 
secrecy existed. No extruder had 
ever been seen in operation nor had 
any report on production achieve- 
ments ever been received. 


That veil of secrecy is gone. In its 
place has come a spirit of whole- 
some cooperation. This cooperation 
makes it possible to design Royle 





No. 2 Royle Continuous Vulcanizing Insulator 


Extrusion Machines to meet the spe- 
cific requirements of the application 
involved. As always cooperation 
produces maximum results. 


Today Royle production is devoted 
to the requirements of the Armed 
Forces. New extrusion processes are 
being developed. These new proc- 
esses hold promise of new and bet- 
ter products when Victory has been 
won. 





64 years of Progressive Pioneering... 
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JOHN ROYLE & SONS ‘ogee 


Home Office Akron, Obio 
PATERSON 3, NEW JERSEY 


B. H. Daris J. W. VanRiper J. C. Clinefelter 
SHerwood 2-8262 UNiversity 3726 





Coatinental Eurepe 
James Day ( Machinery) Ltd. 
Lendon, England 
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CUPRAX 


and 


CUMATE 


Fwo 


NEW ACCELERATORS 


Samples and Technical Data Available 


R.T. VANDERBILT C0., wx. 


230 Park Avenue, New York City 








THIOKOL CORPORATION, TRENTON, 7, NEW JERSEY 


Manufacturers of Thiokol* Synthetic Rubber and Rubber Chemicals 


*Thiokol Corporation Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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ACCELERATOR 

- For low temperature curing with F 
q SYNTHETICS | 
a 
: Z-B-X «1 C-P-B | 
& (BUTYL XANTHATES) ; 
3 with B BA activator | 
7 For GR=S Latex 
| ARAZATE- BUTAZATE -ETHAZATE | 
Pye (DITHIOCARBAMATES) | 
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witH NAUGATUCK CHEMICALS 


aw Chemical 


DIVISION OF UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER G NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 





IN CANADA: Naugetuck Chemicals Limited, Elmira, Ont. 
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A Basic Compounding Study of Carbon 
and Non-Carbon Pigments in GR-S 


By ALAN R. LUKENS* 


Director of Research, Thompson, Weinman & Co., Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 


URE GUM vulcanizates of natural rubber with 

tensile strength ranging from 3,000 to 5,000 

pounds per square inch made it possible to incor- 
porate therein large volumes of extender and reinforc- 
ing pigments to meet the varied needs of the industry. 
The advent of GR-S with its almost complete lack of 
pure gum strength has presented many new problems 
in respect to the proper choice and use of these pig- 
ments. 


Pigmentation of GR-S 


An ideal reinforcing pigment for use in GR-S is one 
which will increase strength, abrasion, tear resistance, 
flexing, etc., at various volume loadings, yet facilitate 
easy processing. Channel blacks appear to achieve the 
first of these requirements, but often fail to process 
well. Furnace and thermal blacks give less reinforce- 
ment, but in turn process better than do the channel 
blacks. 

Non-black pigments which reinforce GR-S are few 
in number and generally are more costly upon a volume 
basis than the black pigments. They are: magnesium 
oxide, certain clays, titanium oxide, zinc oxide and cer- 
tain grades of calcium silicate. Their ability to rein- 
force is considerably less than that of the channel 
lacks. As agents to promete processing, these non- 
black reinforcing pigments are not noteworthy. 

Next to consider are the non-biack extender pig- 
ments. Many technicians, not familiar with the best 
use of extender pigments in GR-S, unfortunately ex- 
pect them to accomplish reinforcement when their 
greatest potential value resides in other functions. In 
natural rubber, one of the best known potentialities of 
extender pigments was to promote good processing. 


Note This article was presented before the Spring Meeting of the 
Division of Rubber Chemistry, A.C.S., New York, N. Y., 1944. 
* Now conducting his own research and service laboratory at 11 Windsor 


St., Cambridge, Mass. 


When used in GR-S, the extender pigment, if properly 
selected, will accomplish good processing, yet not dilute 
desirable physical properties of the vulcanizate. 

In other words, a good extender pigment will extend 
volume without depreciation in quality of the vul- 
canizate and will at the same time accomplish the prime 
purpose of aiding manufacture. 

It is the purpose of this present work to demonstrate 
how non-black pigments may be used to obtain addi- 
tional functions. This method of broadening the use- 
fulness of these pigments we shall call co-pigmentation. 


Co-Pigmentation 


By means of co-pigmentation, that is, the co-use of 
an extender pigment and a reinforcing pigment, one 
may obtain definite advantages, as indicated by the 
following : 


GR-S Pigmentation Common Results 
Reinforcing blacks, 1. Good dispersion only in heavy 
only. loading. 

2. Indifferent processing. 

3. High moduli. 


Reinforcing non- 1. Variable dispersion. 
blacks, only. 2. Variable processing. 

3. Indifferent ability to disperse rein- 
forcing blacks. 

4. Light-colored vulcanizates, having 
less strength than can be obtained 
with blacks. 

Extender non-blacks 1. Good dispersion and consequently, 
co-pigmented with maximum tensile, tear, etc., in low 
reinforcing blacks. and medium volume loadings 

? 


2. Good processing without recourse 
to excessive softener. 

3. More rapid break of GR-S (or 
GR-N) without undue recourse to 
temperatures which may degrade 
the elastomer’s potentialities. 

4. An opportunity for lowered heat 
build-up. 

5. Lowered volume costs. 
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We shall also present a method of evaluating the 
non-bla extender pigment nsofar as their ability 
to facilitate co-p entation is concerned 
In passin helpful to briefly discuss other 
means of making use of non-black pigments. By the 
co-use with non-black pigments, of considerable quan 
tities of solid hi melting point thermoplastics, such 
is Gilsonite imarone resins, éete., a substantial 1m- 
provement in tet trength of GR-S can be brought 
ibout. This has been described by Kemp, Ingmanson, 


Howard and Wallder (1), and certain manufacturers 

ot coumarone resins Tensile strengths of 1,000 to 

2,000 pounds per square inch may thus be realized. 

Although some of these compounds are usable for in 

sulations on wire and are useful in obtaining light 

colored vulcanizates from GR S, their physical proper 
; 


i¢s | i snort ) ( r sim r natural rubber com 


History of Co-Pigmentation 


In order to obtain vulcanizates whose properties ap 


] 


proach those of natural rubber, it became evident dur 
ing the early development of GR-S compounding that 
carbon black pigments should be employed to phy sically 
reinforce the weak copolymer structure. The channel 


blacks Pave the greatest reinforcement, but their use as 


the only pigment frequently led to poor processing 
Large proportions of softener are frequently employed 
Unfortunately, this 
copious use of softeners lowered the strength of the 
product 
dent when low volumes of carbon black were employed 


to correct this WoT processing 
Chis dilution in strength was particularly evi 


as the sol pl ent 

At the outset, little attention was given to the use of 
extender and reinforcing pigments until Amon and 
Wilkes (2), in their work with GR-S, demonstrated 
that the co-use of a water-ground calcium carbonate 
with low volumes of a reinforcing black led to substan 
tial improvements in processing and physical properties 
over those stocks en | loving the black pigment alone 
riven in Table I. 


( 
~ 


The basic formula they used was that 


Co-Pigmentation at Various Loadings 


The benefits of co-pigmentation shown by Amon and 
Wilkes have been confirmed by the present author and 
are now extended over a considerably broadened range 
of ratios of pigments and by increased pigment load 


ings. Chosen to demonstrate this practice are the same 
pigments used by the original investigators, namely, an 
easy processing channel black and a water-ground cal- 
cium carbonate. The black is typical of that commonly 
used and the extender pigment is an ultra-fine calcium 
carbonate made by grinding sugar calcite in water and 
fractionating by centrifuge to a weight mean diameter 
of 2.5 miciuns. Incidentally, the particle size of this 
calcium carbenate is almost identical to that of a well 
known therma: black. 

If one desires to obtain the maximum 
pigmentation at various loadings, a three-step process 


the laboratory 


be nents ot ct 


of mixing should be followed, either in 
or in the factory. These three steps art 

1. The extender pigment should be introduced dur 
ng the “break” of the GR-S. 

2. After the required plasticity or break has been 
obtained, the black is added and dispersed in this highly 
tractive mix. 

3. Only after the black has been satisfactorily dis 
persed, is the softener added. If high loadings of black 
are called for, it may be necessary to introduce a por 
tion of the softener to “carry in” the last of the black 

These milling procedures resulted from an extended 
investigation. Previously it had been noted that the 
time of milling required to reach the required elasticity 
or break varied with different shipments of GR-S 


However, by early introduction of the extender pig 
ment into the Banbury during the break of the GR-S, 
or upon the mill just after the rubber “laces up,” tt 


was found that variations in required time for pla 
ticization of different batches of GR-S wer 





\lso noted was shortening in the time required t 
ichieve the desired plasticity. 
These findings may well prove useful in the rubber 
PasLe II 
GR-S : 100 
Zit Oxide : 
Pine Tat 
Bardol 
Sulfur ) 
Santocure on 
Cabot #9 E.P.( (0) , 
WG. CaCO 10.-150 
) ry Milling P) ( 
Laboratory mill 6x12°—ratio 1:1.43 
Cooling water at 52° | 
Bate size is formula given in grams, multiplied | } 
Press cures at 292° F 
M g 
{ Dime Te Mil 
I Setting 
s } ” * 
1. Break GR-S until it “laces up ‘ 
Add extender pigment and sulfur 
Continue break, cutting in 3 times gradually 
en the 
4 Add carbon black (a little softener mill to 
or s needed 7 nta 
Ad ofteners ll 
6. Ad xide and accel itor ink 
( 6 r each way and end 
for end, each way 
8. Refine twice through a tight mill 015” 
Sheet off l 4 , OR” 
TOTAL TIME 27 
Cool in a moisture conditioned cab 
inet tor 4 hours 
Remill on a cool mill 
Loosen mill - mall bank 


Tl 


Tighten mill. end roll 
Loosen mill and sheet off 


° ‘ 
Or less 
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TABLE VII 


(E.P.C. Black 60, with W.G. CaCO, 0-120, per GR-S 100) 


GR-S 


100 

















(E.P.C. Black 10, with W.G. CaCO; 0-90, per GR-S 100) 
SUR Ce epee Pee ee 100. 
Be SORE Sl cane cx seta eed 4 
Bardol 5. 
Pine Tar ke) 
Sulfur 2 
Santocure 1.25 
Cabot #9 ; 10 
CaCO, W.G 0.-20.-30.-50.-90 
Press Cures @ 292° F 
By Parts Modu Total 
Wt. CaCO; lus @ Tens Elong- Shore Cres Tor. Vol. 
slack W.G. 500% Str ition Hdns Tea Hyst. Loading 
| 60 690 80 42 7 078 5.6 
6X( Q9 73 4 8 Ogs 13.0 
( 71K ) 7 ad 4¢ x 101 24.1 
S ) 490% 18 R( 2 38.9 
N ita in Tables III t XI were selected from the best in a 
es it 15 at 70 minutes 
TABLE I\ 
(E.P.C. Black 20, with W.G. CaCO, 0-125, per GR-S 100) 
GR-S 100 
Zinc Oxide 3 
Bardol 5 
Pine Tar 5 
Sulfur 2 
Sant cure 25 
Cabot #9 40 
CaCO. W.G 0.-20.-40.-60.-90.-125 
Pre ss ( es (a 29? I: 
B I M Tota 
W CaCO 1 I Elong- Shore Cres« Te Vol 
B W.G St ution Hdns Te Hy Loading 
74 8 / ) 8 11.1 
67 l 7 N QR 18.5 
} 178 ) l 9 
f : “¢- - .2 
~ | Pg 
TABLE \ 
(E.P.C. Black 30, with W.G. CaCO; 0-150, per GR-S 100) 
GR-S 100 
Zine Oxide 3 
Bardol 5 
Pine Tat 5 
Sulfur 2 
Santocure 1.25 
Cabot #9 30 
CaCO, W.G 0.-15.-30.-60.-100.-150 
Press Cures @ 292° F 
By Parts Modu lot 
Wr CalQO i Te ] ng Ss} ‘ ( res¢ | Vol 
Bl W.G Str ition Hdn leat H Loa g 
; ( Q 219 53 1 11 16.7 
1 861 8 5 l 1] 2.2 
) x ( 21 7 
l 7 . 132 38.9 
| 1 52 7 149 2.4 
3 15 0) 1 1 1 e Se 1 2 72 
TABLE VI 
(E.P.C. Black 40, with W.G. CaCO; 0-140, per GR-S 100) 
GR-S 100 
Zinz Oxide 3 
Bardol 5 
Pine Tar 5 
Sulfur 2 
Santocure t.25 
Cabot #9 ; ie 410 
CaCO, W.G . .0.-20,-40.-75.-110.-140 
Press Cures @ 292° F 
B Parts Modu Total 
Wt CaCO lus @ Tens. Elong- Shore Cresc. Tor. Vol. 
Bla W.G 100% Str. ation {dns. Tear Hyst. Loading 
} 1560 810 580% 60 250 .135 22.2 
4 1470 2860 620% 61 290 .153 29.6 
4 40 1410 525 Ly 42 2g 2 160 37.0 
+ 7 1360 N10 80% 65 240 .177 49.9 
+0 11] 1060 1635 25% 67 205 .192 63.0 
4 14 1020 123 47 67 195 203 74.0 





Zinc Oxide 3. 
Bardol 5 
Pine Tar 5 
Sulfur 2 
Santocure 1.25 
Cabot #9 : P : : , 60 
CaCO; W.G. 0.-20.-50.-75.-100.-120 
Press Cures (@ 292° F 
By Parts Modu- Total 
Wt. CaCO; lus @ Tens. Elong- Shore Cresc. Tor. Vol. 
Black W.G. 490% Str. ation Hdns. Tear MHyst. Loading 
¢ { 2110 3140 450% 66 305 19¢ 33.3 
¢ 20 240 3300 505% 68 325 22 40.4 
64 5 2470 2830 500% 71 34 23 51.9 
60 75 2000 2400 460% 73 31 25 61.1 
60 100 1890 2080 430% 74 26( 261 70.3 
60 120 1¢ 1790 425% 75 230 271 77.7 
Table VIII 
(E.P.C. Black 80, with W.G. CaCO, 0-140, per GR-S 100) 
GR-S 100 
Zinc Oxide 3 
Bardol a) 
Pine Tar 5 
Sulfur 2 
Santocure 1.25 
Cabot #9 as 80 
CaCO, W.G . .0.-20.-40.-75.-100.-140. 
Press Cures @ 292° F 
By Part Modu Total 
Wt. Cal Os lus @ Tens Elong- Shore Lresc ix Vol 
Black W.G ‘ Str ation Hdns Tear H Loaditr 
8 1940 29 0% 80 0 2 44.4 
8 2 178 292 50% 81 361 51.8 
g 4 1696 2830 320% Q? 40) 28 59.1 
. 7 1580 2300 345% 82 90 | 72.2 
Qi ] 156 2000 330% g2 275 81.5 
8 14 151 15¢ 290° Q] 23 2 OF 
TABLE IX 
(E.P.C. Black 100, with W.G. CaCQOs 0-125, per GR-S 100) 
GR-S 100 
Zinc Oxide 3 
Bardol Pe 
Pine Tar 5 
Sulfur 2 
Santocure 1.25 
Cabot #9 100 
CaCO, W.G ().-30.-60.-80.-125 
Press Cures @ 292 
By Parts Modu- Total 
Wt. CaCOs lus @ Tens Elong Shore Cresc lor Vol 
Black W.G 200% Str ition Hdns lea Hyst Loadir 
100 ) 1530 715 45% Qs 200 2 sS6 
10 1480 920 270% RF 3 48 66.7 
l 6( 1410 Ri 2 A R9 364 77.8 
10 90 1380 19] 250% 9 300 7 88.9 
100 125 1300 150 230° err 270 8 101.9 
TABLE X 
(E.P.C. Black 125, with W.G. CaCOs; 0-140, per GR-S 100) 
GR-S 100. 
pA Re See eeee 3 
Bardol 5 
Pine Tar 5 
Sulfur 2 
ee See 1.25 
Cabot #9 Re age eee 1.25 
CaCO; W.G 0.-20.-50.-90.-110.-140 
Press Cures @ 292° F 
By Parts Modu- Total 
Wt. CaCOs lus @ Tens. Elong- Shore Cresc Tor Vol 
Black W.G 100% Str. ation Hdns. Tear Hyst. Loading 
125 { 1440 2580 160% 91 290 409 69.5 
125 2° 1410 2430 180% 94 33/ .412 76.9 
125 - 1390 2200 185% 95 320 418 RR ¢ 
125 90 1331 1700 175% 94 275 422 102 
125 110 1290 1470 165% 95 260 428 110.3 
125 140 , 1160 150% 95 240 436 121.5 
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TABLE XI 
(Sott Blacks 20 125 per (;R > 100) 
GR-S . 100 
Zine’ O ( 3 
Bardol 5 
Pine ‘| . 
Sultur 2 
Santor 1.25 
Thermal Bla ( Thermax ) 20.-125 
or S.R. | ace Black (Gastex)..20.-125 
bre Cures (@ 292 | 
rma lack T ype 
Total 
Mod Ie Elong Shore Cres for. Volume 
Black a Str ation Hdns Tear Hyst. Loadin 
”) 10) 0 $ $ 072 11.1 
10 aon 8 42 42 081 16.7 
4 4 ’ 4 5? 093 22.2 
( 4 160% +5 105 099 33, 
80 10 $ ay 4 hs 158 105 44.4 
10 00 % i ’ 85% ’ 179 122 S56 
12 > ( 10% 4 184 131 69.5 
Black Type 
Total 
Modulus le Elong Shore Cres Tor Volume 
Black a St ation Hdns lear Hyst Loading 
4 40 4 l l 64 96 11.1 
40 1] ) 78 104 16.7 
40 40 $ ¢ ll 11 6.4 
4 18 0 ; 159 125 33.3 
80 ; ’ " 68 18 140 44.4 
10 0 69 3 7 l 157 ss ¢ 
12 , ' - >> 17 69 
factory. Any procedure which will not only shorten 


milling time, but permit plasticization at lower tem- 
peratures, must surely be useful to the industry where 
too often the practice has been to use excessively high 
temperatures to compensate for limited milling equip 
ment. 

Recommendations that the softener be added early 
have been investigated and found unwise. No softener 
was found which would freely coat every mgment par 
ticle unless considerable pre-mixing and kneading was 
practiced. Early addition of the softener usually tends 
to cause the softener to coat and thus lubricate a group 
or agglomerate of particles. Many of these lubricated 
agglomerates subsequently become isolated in the com 
pound. The tractive forces which will break open thx 
lomerate are thus inhibited and effective dispersion 


gs 

diminishes 

canizate, the elastomer has to bridge over an agglomer 
. 


an unduly large, or grit-like, 


i 
During subsequent stress of the vul 


ate just as it would overt 
individual particle hus, a good reinforcing pigment 
largely becomes little more than a poot filler. 

Chemical plasticizers which are often added early, 
may also achieve their purpose equally well if added 
after dispersion has been obtained. Thus, in general, 
it appears that softeners introduced largely after dis 
persion is obtained, achieve their true level of well 
recognized usefulness and, by this means, truly good 
softeners may be recognized. 

In the present work, the fermula and laboratory mill 
ing procedure shown in Table II was used. The for 
mula indicated is similar to that shown in Table I. 
From these formulations approximately seventeen hun- 
dred test results were obtained. Selected results from 
these are shown in Tables III to X 

Believing there might be combinations shown here- 
in, such as would advantageously parallel similar load- 
ings of typical thermal and furnace blacks, paralleled 
loadings of these blacks were compounded and tested. 





The formulae used and results obtained are shown in 


Table XI. 


Method of Using the Graphs 


Analysis of the first-named test results seemed to re- 
veal an interesting pattern. This pattern appeared when 
the bilinear contour graph, shown in Fig. 1, was con- 
structed. 

The graph is not difficult to use. Shown upon the 
vertical axis are the pounds of E.P. channel black, 
and upon the horizontal axis the pounds of extender 
pigment to be co-pigmented with the black; these to- 
gether are used to reinforce each 100 pounds of GR-S. 

The somewhat broadened lines which rise slightly 
from the left-hand side and sweep to the right with a 
slight descent represent the elongations to be expected. 
The narrower lines, which largely slope to the right 
as they descend from the top and then rather abruptly 
sweep to the left, signify different levels of tensile 
strength. 

When using this graph, one may interpolate. Thus, 
for example, should one wish 1700 p.s.i. tensile, this 
level of tensile strength should be chosen midway be 
tween the 1600 and 1800 lines. If this strength 1s to 
have an elongation of 650%, such may be approxi 
mated midway between 600% and 700% elongation 
curves. Careful examination will reveal that the 1700 
650% ratio may be achieved by two different pigmen 
tations: A—E.P.C. black (28 Ibs.) and W.G. CaCO, 
(75 lbs.) or B—E.P.C. black (25 Ibs.) and W.G. 
CaCO, (none). It is probable, because of the improved 
dispersability of the black, the co-pigmented formula 
‘A” will yield better tear resistance than will pigmen- 
tation “B”, 

Considerable modification of these results can be 
achieved by variation in the type and proportion of 
softener and curing agent. Thus applying one’s own 


GR-S 
Zao 
BARDOL 
PINE TAR 

- SULFUR 

| /25- SANTOCURE 
10-125 EP CHANMEL BLACK 
40-180 CaCO, 


PRESS CURES AT 


120 





5 


8 


A 
i=) 


PARTS EP CHANNEL BLACK PER 100 GR-S 
8 





0 20 40 60 60 100 120 140 
PARTS WG. CaCO3 PER 100 GR-S 


FIG. 1—Bilinear Graph 
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GR-S 4019 18 SPCR O.94 S- BARDOL 
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WE. CaCO; *Q0IS LB SP GR. 270 2- SULFUR 
(MEDIAN FACTORY COSTS) 3/1/44 125- SANTOCURE 
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FIG. 2—Trilinear Graph. 


experience and judgment when seeking to modify hard- 
ness, aging, rapidity of cure, etc., one may find this 
graph useful in designing basic formulations of GR-S 
and pigments. Being designed upon the familiar prac- 
tice of apportioning weights of pigments to each 100 
pounds of rubber, this graph does not easily adapt itself 
to rapid estimation of volume costs. 

The trilinear graph (Fig. 2) permits estimation of 
the cost of the rubber as well as of the pigments. Each 
ordinate is subdivided into percentages and opposite the 
percentage is shown the appropriate dollar cost. Thus, 
the cost of 100 volumes of GR-S, black and W.G. 
CaCO, such as may be expected to give a 1700 p.s.i. 
and 650% elongation, will be revealed as: 





Fe I Se Ly nt Dek Vieic eGo ce we $14.34 
10 volumes E.P.C. black .............. .90 
19 volumes W.G.. CaCOn .....ccccccccs 77 
eT | ae $16.01 


To determine the volume costs of the rubber and the 
single pigment, i. e., furnace or thermal black, used to 
obtain the results shown in Table XI, a more simple 
graph is possible. This is shown in Fig. 3 where, for 
example, the rubber and pigment necessary to obtain 
100 volumes of a vulcanizate with 1450 p.s.i. tensile 
and 600% elongation would cost: 





8 er ere $16.96 
16 volumes furnace black .............. 1.37 
IE UGGS cet eot wwe pecw menue $18.33 


Discussion of the Data 

The effectiveness of the extender pigment used in 
these formulations is most apparent when 30 volumes 
or less of black are used. When upwards of 30 vol- 
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TABLE XII 


Weight Vol. 100 Vol. 
Volume (ilbs.) Pigment GR-S' Tens. Elong. Costs 
A 10 18 E.P.C. Black 90 1400 675% $19.08 
B 15 27 S.R.F. Black 85 1400 600% $18.35 
G jf 7% 13.5 E.P.C. Black | 72 1400 675% $16.02 
(20% 55.5 W.G. CaCOs § 





umes of black is co-pigmentated, tensiles and tear 
strengths are proportionately reduced. However, in 
these higher loadings the extender pigment continues 
to aid the dispersion of the black but the benefit be- 
comes less obvious. Lower moduli and better elonga- 
tions are achieved in these higher loadings than would 
be realized when formulating to an equivalent hard- 
ness with the black only. 

One very significant advantage of the extender pig- 
ment is not evident in these data. This advantage lies 
in its ability to aid processing. This characteristic is 
best perceived in the factory. 

More intensive study of Tables III to X and the 
contour graph, Fig. 1, makes it apparent a given stress- 
strain property may often be achieved by either the 
black alone or by a combination of the black and the 
extender pigment. Frequently, when considered upon 
the basis of equal tensile strength, the co-use of the 
pigments results in an increased elongation. Further, 
it will be seen that increased tear and lower modulus 
may thus be obtained. 

This co-use of extender and E.P.C. black will permit 
one to duplicate a given stress-strain characteristic pre- 
viously thought obtainable only with various types of 
soft blacks. 


2000 
1800 70° 
1600 600 
3 x 
< eo so 
- 
& 


VOLUMES ANB VOLUME COSTS OF ER-$ AND 





lO 4 18 22 26 0 34 38 BLACK 

99 86 82 78 74 70 66 62 GR-S 
-{/$ 86 120 154 188 222 256 291 3.25 FURNACE BLACK 
: 63 88 1.13 139 164 189 2.14 2.39 THERMAL BLACK 
¥Y \ 18.18 1737 1656 15.75 1495 14.14 1335 1252 GR-S 














ASSUMED COSTS - AS 
GA-$ 40.198 , SP GR O94 Po 
SR FURNACE BLACK 0.0475 8, 5 - BAROOL 
SP GR 1/80 5 - AUETAR 
THERMAL BLACK*Q03S..5 SRGR. .80 2 - SULFUR 
(MEDIAN FACTORY COSTS) 3/1/44 425 - SANTOCURE 
20-125 THERMAL BLACK OR 
SR FURNACE BLACK 
PRESS CURES AT 292°F. 











FIG. 3—Volume Costs of Rubber and Single Pigment. 
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FIG. 4—Tensile Advantage of Co-Pigmentation (11.1 


ls. of black and extender pigment) 


In general, when high elongations and low moduli 
are desired in a black GR-S vulcanizate such can be 
obtained more advantageously with a co-pigmentation 
of extender pigment and channel black than by use of 
a furnace or a thermal black, as may be observed in 


abl XI] 


An Evaluation of Fifteen Non-Black Pigments 


\s has been demonstrated, when using E.P.C. black 
and the water-ground calcium carbonate, the utility 
of the extender pigment becomes particularly signifi- 
cant at the 11.1 volume loading. Therefore, using this 
same ratio, seen in the basic formula shown in Table 
Il, fifteen non-black pigments, common and uncom 
mon to the rubber industry, were evaluated. The phy 
sical data obtained under identical curing conditions 
are listed in Tables XIII, XIV and XV. 

Predicting the benefits of pigmentation by adding 
or subtracting averages may be considered an uncom- 
mon approach. However, this procedure revealed in 
teresting information and anticipated further poten- 
tialities. Eleven and one-tenth volume loadings of the 
15 non-black pigments were compounded as before 
with the exception that the black was omitted. The 
results are shown in Table XIII. 

Thus, by subtracting the individual values shown 
in Table XIII from those in Table XIV, it became 
possible to assume the comparative advantage of each 
extender to the black. These data are listed in Table 
XV. These differences may be said to represent the re- 


inforeing value of the black as it is influenced by each 
of the fifteen non-black pigments. It is, of course, 
realized that magnesium oxide and zinc oxide, although 
here tested as extender pigments, are not inert and may 
have influenced the rate of vulcanization 

Fig. 4 represents a graphical representation of the 
data shown in Table XV. From it one may visualize 
the advantage of the component increments composing 
the total tensile strength. 

For example: Although the calcium silicate produces 
a level of 2130 p.s.i., as does the water-ground calcium 
carbonate, it is, however, apparent that the calcium sili 
cate level is achieved by a greater degree of pigment re 
inforcement and by a less degree of ability to disperse 
the black Averages of the stress at 3 GX, hardness 
and torsional hysteresis shown in Table XIII, closely 
follow the expected mean. Study of these various data 
brings to light the finding that 14 of the 15 non-black 
pigments develop more increase in tensile strength or, 
as we term it, “co-pigmentation advantage,” than 
would be normally expected from the black only. Nine 
extenders will be seen to improve tear resistance and 
eight benefit the ultimate elongation. 


Influence of Extender Pigments on Co-Pigmentation, 
Reinforcement and Torsional Hysteresis 


From the data presented, two significant potentiali- 
ties seem to reside in extender pigments. These charac- 
teristics appear, on the one hand, to hasten the break 
of the elastomer, aid dispersion of reinforcing pigments 
under certain conditions, and improve processing, and 
on the other hand, to show promise that a reinforcing 
or semi-reinforcing pigment may be developed which 
will lessen heat build-up in flexed GR-S vulcanizates. 
It is believed these potentially useful characteristics 
are, in turn, influenced by: 





TABLE XIII 


(Pigmentation: 11.1 Vol. Extender ) 


Mod. Tor 

Extender 300% Elong. Tens. Hdns. Tear Hyst 
MeQO(1) 230 460% 400 $7 62 094 
ZnO (2) . 420 250 45 42 O80 
Ti02(3) ‘ 225 420 310 42 43 070 
CaSiOs(4) . 280 530 550 48 85 125 
Clay—Soft(5) ... 230 580 540 47 57 087 
Clay—Hard (6) 260 430 450 46 56 077 
SiOs(7) . ewe ae 380 270 42 36 067 
Diatomite (&) 180 430 260 47 49 O89 
Blanc Fixe(9) 175 420 240 44 33 066 
Barytes (10) 175 400 240 43 33 065 
Anhydrite(/1) . 180 420 260 44 $3 066 
CaCO, pptd (12) 190 350 410 44 58 072 
CaCO, w.g.(13) 190 440 340 43 $2 072 
CaCOs pptd.(14).. 180 480 310 43 47 072 
CaCO; d.gl.(75) 170 380 290 $3 36 071 
E.P.( Black(16). 430 500% 1100 49 96 092 
No Pigment 178 300 178 4? 28 054 
Diff. . 252 200 922 7 68 038 


(1) Carey Lt. Cal. (2) N.J.Z. XX Red 4. (3) Krebs FF. (4) 
Silene. (5) Kaolloid. (6) Suprex. (7) Tamms. (8) Dica 
lite L. (9) Std. Ult (10) T. W. OCX (11) Calcibrite 
(12) Kalvan (13) Atomite (14) Calcene (15) Witco. 
(16) Cabot #9 
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hig. 5—Crystal Habits of Non-Black Pigments from 
Electron Vicrographs (X 13,565) 


1. The maximum, minimum and particle size dis- 
tribution of the pigment. 

2. The shape and structure of the particle. 

3. The hardness of the particle. 

4. The surface of the particle. 

Reference to the follewing data will reveal the most 
informative comparisons lie between the calcium car- 
bonates, two of the oxides, the clays and the sulfates. 


MINERAL, CRYSTAL AND PARTICULATE HABITs 





- Particle Size — Mho’s 
Mineral +10u +20 lu Hdns Shape Surface 
Calcium Carbonate (calcite) 

).G. Limestone 64% 92% 2% 242-3 yu rhombs smooth 
W.G. Calcite 0.5% 50% 25% 2%4-3y rhombs smooth 
Pptd. Calcite from 0.1 to 0.54 2% -3y rhombs smooth 

Clays 
Soft clay 14% 45% 35% (The clays are largely quartz, 
Hard clay 9% 24% 60% feldspar and kaolinite) 
Quartz largely larger than 5y 7 conchoidal smooth 
Feldspar. largely larger than 2p 6 tabular smooth 
Kaolinite . largely smaller than 2n 2% plate-like slippery 
Magnesium Oxide from 0.1 to 1.04 5% cubes smooth 
Titanium Oxide from 0.1 to 5.04 53 octahedral smooth 
Calcium Silicate from 0.1 to 2.04 5 rhombs smooth 
Calcium Sul fats from 0.5 to 30.04 3 rhombs smooth 
Barium Sul fate 
Ground barite 1.0 to 50 3 tabular slightly 
Blanc fixe (pptd.) 0.1 to 154 3 tabular slippery 
TABLE XI\ 


(Pigmentation: 11.1 Volumes E.P.C. Black and 
11.1 Volumes Extender) 


Modulus Tor. 
Extender 300% 500% Elong. Tens. Hdns. Tear Hyst. 
MgO . 510 1210 580% 1940 52 145 «4141 
ZnO 450 1140 590 1600 52 = 141 122 
TiOg 480 1070 680 2025 49 120 108 
CaSiOs 570 1240 640 2130 54 175 176 
Clay—Soft 500 1040 §=690 1990 =51 125 133 
Clay— Hard 500 1010 = 580 1350 51 122 4.114 
SiO. - . 440 1000 620 1680 49 96 106 
Diatomite 440 1100 540 1410 535i 93 095 
Blanc Fixe 450 1070 = =530 1480 52 110 101 
Barytes 420 890 §620 1320 50 104 105 
Anhvdrite $20 1050 610 1600 49 120 102 
CaCO, pptd.(J72) 480 1010 650 1780 52 160 .119 
CaCO, w.g 440 940 680 2130 51 135 112 
CaCOs pptd. (14) 430 820 700 1680) 51 6115 «115 
CaCO, del. . 410 860 600 1480 49 96 112 
Average . 463 1030 621 1706 51 125 117 
E.P.C. Black 430 500% 1100 49 96 092 
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TABLE XV 


(Difference Between Tables XIII and XIV) 


Mod. lor 

Extender 300% Elong. Tens. Hdns. Tear Hyst 
CaCO; W.G. ..+250 +240% +1790 +8 +93 +-.040 
TiOs . aD 260 1715 7 77 .038 
CaSiO aay ee 150 1580 6 90 050 
MeO  aaee 120 1540 5 &3 047 
Clay—Soft ..... 270 110 1450 4 68 046 
Silica .......... 240 240 1410 7 60 039 
CaCO; pptd. (12) 290 300 1370 8 102 047 
CaCO, pptd. (14) 250 220 1370 & 68 043 
ZnO — 170 1350 7 99 042 
Anhydrite nt 240 190 1340 5 77 036 
Blanc Fixe . ae 110 1240 8 77 035 
CaCOQOs d.g.l . 240 220 1190 6 60 041 
Diatomite 260 110 1150 4 44 006 
Barytes 245 220 1080 7 71 040 
Clay—hard . 240 150 900 5 66 037 

Average ..... 201 187 1365 64 76 039 
E.P.C. Black 

11.1 Vol 430 500% 1100 49 96 092 
No Pigment .. ee 300 178 42 28 054 

Diff. . vee. 252 200 922 7 68 038 





Irom these data one might conclude that very large 
particles (15 microns or larger) and very small par- 
ticles of extender pigments (0.5 micron or smaller) 
have their disadvantages. The large particles rupture 
the vulcanizate upon flexure or stress. The very small 
particles reinforce if well dispersed, but disperse with 
difficulty. 

A plate-like particle, if low in hardness, 1. e., soft, 
and if having an unctuous, or slippery surface, ap- 
parently does not facilitate co-pigmentation. However, 
these particles, if small and slightly acidic, are known 
to show relatively good reinforcement when well dis- 
persed. 

If the particulate has a hard and thus a harsh texture, 
it will ameliorate its effect by smallness in dimension, 
when good co-pigmentation advantages are sought. 

The effect of the surface of the particle is not well 
understood. The effect of surface characteristics 
would, however, appear to greatly influence usefulness. 
Acidic surfaces act differently than do those that are 
slightly alkaline. Blacks appear to induce heat develop- 
ment in proportion to their surface area. The sulfates 
and calcium carbonates do not appear to thus follow 
the blacks. 

The thermal black and the water-ground calcite 
tested are of quite similar particulate size and distribu 
tion. They show interesting comparisons upon the 
equal (11.1) volume loading: 


Ten- Tor 
Elong sile Hard. Tear Hyst 
W.G. CaCO; (30 Ibs.).... 440% 340 43 42 072 


Thermal Black (20 Ibs.). 560% 510 40 40 072 


Yet, upon higher volume loadings, the black develops 
semi-reinforcement not developed by the calcite. How- 
ever, McMahon and Kemp, “Pigment Incorporation 
through Latex” (3), infer that the reinforcement to be 
obtained with calcium carbonates used in GR-S, may 
be improved by different compounding techniques. 

In Table XIII, two significant phenomena appear. 
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The four calcium carbonates tested developed torsional 
hysteresis values approximating 0.072. This occurs 
even though the specific surface of the dry ground 
limestone, calcium carbonate, is approximately 4,000 
Sq. tt. per lb., and a CaCOsy precipitate having a par- 
ticulate diameter, said to be 0.2 microns, develops a 
specific surface of at least 100,000 sq. ft. per Ib. 

Examination of thin cross sections of the vul- 
canizates containing calcium carbonate revealed that 
the precipitated calcium carbonate is more poorly dis- 
persed than the coarser ground limestone, yet the pre- 
cipitate must display much more specific surface to the 
rubber than does the ground limestone. 

One may also perceive a similar phenomenon when 
examining the torsional hysteresis of 0.065 to 0.066 ob- 
tained by the use of the three extender pigments, each 
having sulfate anions. These are blanc fixe, barytes 
and anhydrite (calcined calcium sulfate). Here again, 
there is a large difference in range of particulate di- 
ameter and specific surface, yet the torsional hysteresis 
results are substantially identical. Examination of the 
contours of crystal habits of non-black pigments has, 
of late, been greatly facilitated by the electron micro- 
scope. A comparison is shown in Fig. 5. From these 
various data one might safely surmise that the charac- 
ter of the surface, rather than contours or specific 
surface of the non-carbon extender pigments studied, 
may largely influence the torsional hysteresis they will 
develop in GR-S 


Conclusions 


(1) It is shown that, judged by enhanced physical 
properties of the vulcanizates in which they are em- 
ployed, extender pigments have variable ability to aid 
the dispersion of low and moderate loadings of easy 
processing channel black. 

(2) Improved stress-strain and tear resistance 1s 
achieved by the co-use of a selected extender pigment 
and moderate loadings of easy processing channel black 
over those results obtained by the black only. 

(3) A new method of measuring one of the essen- 
tial functions of an extender pigment is described. 
The results obtained from this test are defiried as the 
co-pigmentation advantage of the pigments. 

(4) The character of the surface rather than the 
surface area, or area of particle size, appears to domi- 
nate the effect of extender pigments upon the torsional 
hysteresis of GR-S vulcanizates. 
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Improved Method for Measuring the Hardness of Rubber” 


HE Shore Durometer is the most generally used in- 

strument today for evaluating the hardness of rub- 
ber materials. This instrument, for all general pur- 
poses, serves the purpose well, but since its perform- 
ance is dependent on the human element, one operator 
often secures different readings from another. There- 
fore, in an attempt to obviate variations in readings 
between manufacturer and customer, the author has 
developed the instrument shown in the accompanying 
photograph. It is possible that the instrument may be 
of interest to other rubber testing laboratories. 

The instrument shown is nothing more than a slot- 
ted block used as a base (H) into which a multi-cavity 
plate (J) fits for testing purposes. The base supports 
a post or column (FE) which in turn supports a rod 
(B) on the lower end of which the Shore Durometer 
(A) is attached, with a weight (C) at the upper end. 
The weight (C) and the rod (B) weigh exactly 3 
pounds. In operation, the release of a fork-shaped 
fulcrum (F), which is actuated by a foot pedal con- 
nected to a piece of string (K), raises or lowers the 
unit comprising the rod (B), the Shore Durometer 
(A), and the weight (C). 

The arms (D) have ball-bearing bearings at the 
rod connection. This eliminates friction of the bear- 
ing. The function of the spring assembly (G), which 
is connected to the lever (F) and which raises the en- 
tire unit or permits it to be lowered, is only for the 
purpose of withdrawing the lever from the pin in the 
rod, thereby eliminating any friction which might be 
created by the lever. 

The test plate (J) has numerous cavities or half- 


* Submitted by J. D. Miller, Elkhart Rubber Works, Elkhart. Ind 
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round slots to receive any round flanged material. 
When flat pieces are to be tested, the plate is removed, 
and turned over, so that the flat surface is uppermost. 
The plate is anchored in place by a series of holes 
which center each slot directly under the Shore Duro- 
meter by dropping a knurled pin which penetrates the 
plate and embeds itself into the base. 
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Extraction of Resin-Rubber Gum 
From the Common Milkweed 






By N. H.GRACE, J. KLASSEN and R. W. WATSON 


Division of Applied Biology, National Research Council of Canada, Ottawa, Canada 


N native rubber production, Canadian interest, like 

that of the other members of the United Nations, 

dates back to events in the Far East following Pearl 
Harbor. While it was obvious that the great deficiency 
in the supply of natural rubber could only be met by 
an extensive synthetic program, it was considered 
desirable to investigate the possibilities of production 
of rubber which could be grown in Canada. This in- 
volved a survey of native plants for rubber content, the 
possible cultivation of more promising species, the in- 
troduction and study of exotics such as the Russian 
dandelion, and the technological problems of extraction 
and rubber quality. 

The co-operative research program which was or- 
ganized involved various government departments and 
universities. Work during the summer of 1942 indicated 
that only two species seemed to be of particular Cana- 
dian interest, namely, the common milkweed and the 
Russian dandelion. Obviously, Canadian climatic limita- 
tions preclude plants such as guayule and cryptostegia 
which have been investigated in the United States. 
Likewise, native goldenrods do not develop much rub- 
ber under Canadian conditions. Consequently, since 
appreciable supplies of Russian dandelion (kok-saghyz) 
were not available, most of the work on extraction was 
directed to a study of the common milkweed. 

The resin and rubber fractions of milkweed as 
judged by acetone and benzene solubility vary mark- 
edly with the stage of development. Dried young leaves 
have rubber contents around 1%; this value increases 
to a period just prior to natural leaf fall when the con- 
tent is of the order of 4 to 4.5% in wild stands. The 
gross resin fraction also varies somewhat but ranges 
around 15%. Milkweed stems have little rubber, in 
amount about 0.4% ; the resin content is, however, as 
high or higher than in the leaves. Extraction studies, 
therefore, dealt with leaf tissue. 


Laboratory Method of Mechanical Extraction 


A laboratory method for extraction of a resin-rubber 
fraction from milkweed leaves was developed. This 
involved cooking the leaves in dilute alkali, washing 
out dissolved materials, and finally agglomerating a 
resin-rubber fraction in a pebble mill. This yielded a 
soft tacky material containing from 25 to 40% rubber 
hydrocarbon, 35 to 45% resin, and from 30 to 35% 
detritus. The detritus, residue insoluble in acetone and 
benzene, comprised about 40% inorganic material 
(ash). The organic portion consisted of plant debris. 


* Rubber tests were made by J. R. Sheppard, T. R. Griffith and 
G. G. Wanless. 
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Upwards of 90% of the rubber hydrocarbon may be 
recovered. 

However, the resin extracted in the gum was usually 
somewhat less than half that calculated from acetone 
solubility of the original leaves for the alkali cook 
dissolves a substantial part of the acetone soluble 
fraction. Losses are associated with cooking and 
washing rather than with the pebble milling operation. 
This procedure also effects extraction of gums from 
seed pod hulls and stems. 

The resin-rubber fraction can be concentrated by 
froth flotation. Cooked, washed leaves are pebble- 
milled to break down tissues and free resin-rubber. 
The ground leaves are floated at 1.2% solids, and 
natural frothers are present in adequate amounts. The 
concentrates are thickened by settling and the resin- 
rubber agglomerated by final pebble-milling. 


Solvent Extraction Methods 


Solvent extraction studies paralleled the experimental 
work on development of a mechanical method for ex- 
traction of resin-rubber from milkweed tissue. Origin- 
ally, successive acetone and benzene extractions pro- 
vided resin and rubber from ground plant tissue. Sub- 
sequently, the gum obtained by the mechanical proced- 
ure described was dried and subjected to similar sol- 
vent separation. The benzene extract from both the 
leaf tissue and the mechanically extracted gum was 
very tacky and obviously contained a low polymer 
rubber. The resin and rubber fractions separately, as 
well as the crude gum, were subjected to a series of 
blending tests in the rubber laboratory. 


Blending with Buna $* 


A 15-85 milkweed gum-GR-S mixture in a tire tread 
compound resulted in an improvement in tack, an in- 
crease in the tear resistance, a drop in both tensile 
strength and modulus, an increase in elongation (not- 
ably at overcure), a drop in resilience, but an improve- 
ment in the heat embrittlement figure and a consider- 
able improvement in flex life. Resin and rubber hydro- 
carbon were each blended separately with GR-S. It 
was indicated that an additional 0.6 parts of sulfur 
over and above that required by GR-S should be 
added for each 15 parts of hydrocarbon to equalize 
rate of cure. Similarly, an addition of 0.25 parts of 
sulfur above that required by the GR-S was needed 
for each 10 parts of resin added in order to equalize 
the rate of cure. 

The resin appears to improve heat embrittlement and 
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FIG. 1—Milkweed Gum Extraction Flowsheet. 


elongation at break after overcure. These are merely 
laboratory results lt was considered desirable that 
adequate quantities of milkweed? gum be made avail 
able for actual plant scale compounding tests and pro 
duction of tires. These then could be tested under con 
ditions of practical operation. The extraction of sev 
eral tons of milkweed gum was the intitial goal of the 


pilot plant 


Resin-Rubber Gums From Other Plants 


Resin-rubber gums have been extracted from a 
number of plants by procedures developed for the 
common milkweed. Included among these plants are 
sow thistle, lactucas, dogbanes and tragopogon. While 
the yield of rubber hydrocarbon from such plants is 
low a substantial resin fraction is obtained. The milk 
weed pilot plant can make substantial extractions on 
the above and similar plants. Further, these facilities 
with only minor adaptations in procedure, should per 
mit the satisfactory extraction of rubber from kok 
sagh yi 


t Milkweed leaves were « ected y school children through a cam 
paiga organised by the Department of Agriculture. 


Operation of the Pilot Plant 

The pilot plant was planned and equipped in such a 
Way as to permit rapid extraction of substantial 
amounts of gum by the series of batch operations 
worked out in the laboratory. However, in the plans, 
provision was made for ultimate integration to con 
tinuous operation. 

The unit processes in the plant consist of cooking, 
filtering, washing, pebble-milling, floating, thickening, 
‘lomerating, and drying. The order of processing 


agg | 
may be clearly seen on the accompanying flow sheet 
(Fig. 1). It must be stated however that in spite of the 


fact that this flow sheet appears to be almost identical 
to the procedure worked out in the laboratory a great 
deal of additional information had to be collected 
before any rubber at all was extracted. The unit 
processes will, for purpose of clarity, be given step by 
step as outlined in the flow sheet. Integration to con 
tinuous operation has not yet been completed 
Cooking: The plant has two pressure cookers 
D. X 64” tall with a 45° conical bottom and a 6 inch 
gate valve in the bottom ( Fig. 2). The cooker is heated 
by direct injection of steam through a 1%” pipe in the 
conical bottom and has been tested for a steam pressure 
of 50 pounds. In order to reduce the implosions a 
small quantity of air may be fed in with the steam. 
Each cooker is charged with 80 to 90 pounds of air 
dried leaves. Water is added until the cooker is 4 
full. Steam is injected until the boiling point is reached 
and then turned off until the mass just boils gently. 
The leaves are well mixed by the bubbling action and 
thoroughly wetted. After 15 minutes the liquid is 
drained off through a screen placed above the gate 


32” 





FIG, 2—The open air and two pressure cookers 
showing valves and conical bottom 
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valve. The gate valve is then shut and the screen 
removed. The cooker is again 3% filled with water, 
commercial NaOH (14 Ibs.) is added to make a 1% 
solution, and steam is admitted until a pressure of 10 
to 15 lbs. is attained. After standing for 1% hours 
the cook is blown into the surge tank. The whole 
process requires about three hours. 

The water extraction dissolves 40 to 50% of the 
dry weight of leaves, the extract having a marked 
brownish color. This water extraction reduces the sub- 
sequent alkali requirements and results in better gum 
recovery. Alkali treatment then dissolves another 10 
to 20% of the dry weight of the leaves. The dissolved 
materials consist mainly of sugars, fats, proteins, 
hemicellulose, ligno-cellulose, and inorganic salts. 

Filtering and Washing: Filtering and washing are 
actually two separate steps but in the plant they are 
done together and for that reason they will be dis- 
cussed together. In the pilot plant gum has not been 
agglomerated from the leaves unless they have been 
properly filtered and washed. Substances are present 
which tend to emulsify the gum; these must first be 
washed out. Hot filtration is necessary as this sub- 
stance or substances will precipitate if the cook is 
allowed to cool. It is therefore immediately fed at a 
uniform rate from the surge tank into the trommel 
filter. The trommel filter is provided with a water 
spray in its central third portion; therefore, passage 
through the screen will filter, wash, and filter. Tech- 
nical difficulties were encountered in operation of the 
first unit. 

An improved unit 2 ft. D. 8 ft. long is being 
constructed. In this way a product is obtained contain- 
ing about 90% water and with a pH of 11.2 to 11.8, 
resembling cooked and drained spinach. It has been 
found that it is well to keep the pH lower than 11.5 so 
that any leaves with a higher pH require a second pass. 
This material has presented a great deal of difficulty 
in filtering as it very rapidly binds filtering cloths and 





FIG. 3 
comminuting Straub mill in the 
background and the agglomera- 
ting Abbe mi!l in the foreground. 


Two ball mills, with the 
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FIG. 4—Flotation cell showing the froth. 


screens. The most satisfactory medium has been a 
covering of six layers of cheesecloth and if a sharp 
spray of water is directed on the reverse side of the 
cloth, clogging is largely eliminated. 

Milling: The gum in its natural form is minutely 
dispersed throughout the leaf tissue as resin-rubber. 
It is necessary to free the resin-rubber from the cells 
by a grinding operation which is readily performed by 
a pebble mill. For this purpose two batch pebble mills 
are used: one a Vulcan Amalgam Barrel 36” D. by 
48” long and the other a Straub mill 36” D. X* 36” 
long (Fig. 3). Both of these mills have been lined 
with porcelain brick. The larger mill is charged with 
30 gals. of leaves (10% solids) and 30 gals. of water; 
the smaller 21 gals. of leaves and 21 gals. of water. Both 
mills are half filled with Saskatchewan flint pebbles. 
The r.p.m. of the larger mill is 32.5 and of the smaller 
37.5. 

In this milling there are two factors to be taken into 
consideration. In the first instance, the action of the 
pebbles tends to comminute finely the cooked leaves ; in 
the second, the gum is caused to agglomerate. At the 
beginning of the milling there are very few free resin- 
rubber particles but milling liberates more and more 
particles. Therefore, while the grinding action is first 
rapid and then becomes slower and slower, the agglom- 
erating action is at first nil and becomes faster and 
faster. 

However, these mills have only rolled the gum up 
to a particle size of a few mm. in diameter, and then 
only after excessive milling. Yet these particles are 
too large for good flotation. Obviously then, milling 
must be stopped at a point which ensures absence of an 
appreciable number of the larger particles. It has 
been found that a 3% hour milling gives the best 
results. The milled slurry is passed over a 60-mesh 
Dillon vibrating screen and the oversize (1/7 of the 


26] 















bulk) goes back to the mill while the undersize goes 
to flotation. 

Flotation: Actual froth and not gravity flotation is 
used, for the specific gravity of the gum is about 1.15. 
The flotation machine is a 6 cell Denver Sub-A Unit 
(Fig. 4). The pulp has an approximate solid content 
of 1.2 to 1.5%. The milkweed slurry has its own 
natural frother and no flotation reagents need be used. 
The frothing properties are dependent on the pH to 
which the cooked leaves were washed; the higher the 
pH the more watery and voluminous the froth or gum 
concentrate becomes. An example of the concentration 
effected may be seen by the following analysis of the 
various parts listed in a run: 

Flotation Heads—9.6% resin and rubber 

Flotation Concentrate—49.1% resin and rubber 

Flotation Tails—3.6% resin and rubber 
However, the tails are still quite high in resin and 
rubber, much higher than in laboratory tests, and 
work is being done to bring down this resin-rubber 
content 

Thickening: The concentrate from the flotation cell 
is quite watery and thickening is undertaken for two 
A larger dry weight of thickened material 
may be put into the agglomerating mill and the rate of 
agglomeration is taster The method employed has 
been to fill two tanks alternately and while one is fill 
ing the other is settling and being drained. 


reasons. 


Agglomeration: Simple rubbing of the concentrate 
The pebble mill, however, 
gives excellent agglomeration. Hence, the pebble mill 
does both the work of agglomeration and of com 
minution. A porcelain-lined Abbe mill 30% D. X 36” 


long (lig 2 


agglomerates resin-rubber 


3) is charged with 25 gals. of the thickened 
concentrate and the charge heated to the boiling point 
with steam. The increased temperature helps the gum 
agglomerate more rapidly. The mill is rotated at about 
36 r.p.m. for about 5 hours and at the end of this time 
most of the gum is the size of wheat kernels and larger. 

The charge is dumped through a grating and put 
over a vibrating 80-mesh screen and the undersize is 
sent back to the flotation cell while the gum oversize is 
put back into the agglomerating mill with the remainder 
of the gum. The mill is half filled with boiling water 





FIG. 5—The resin-rubber gum, both crude lump gum 
out of the ball mill and sheeted dried qum 


and rotated for about % hour. At the end of this time 
the gum has all been brought together into one lump, 
which may then be picked out by hand and may weigh 
anywhere from 6 to 14 pounds depending on the grade 
and the amount of feed put into the mill. 

Drying: The gum contains 20 to 30% moisture and 
must therefore be dried before it can be used for com- 
pounding. To ensure rapid drying the rubber must 
be sheeted out. This is easily done on rubber washing 
rolls where it is worked into corrugated sheets about 
1/16 of an inch thick and spread onto wire screening. 
These laden screens are set into either a vacuum or 
air drier. The warm air drying oven is kept at 60° C., 
and requires 3 to 4 days to take the moisture down to 
0.5 to 1%. Vacuum drying may possibly be better be- 
cause there would be less oxidation of the rubber 
fraction. Atmospheric equilibrium moisture content at 
30-40 R.H. is about 2% so that there is not much point 
in drying below this unless the gum is to be used right 
away. The dried gum is then ready for use. Sheeted 
dried gum, as well as crude lump gum out of the ball 
mill, is shown in Fig. 5. 





An Odd Use for Rubber Sheeting 


ROM time to time odd uses for rubber products 

of various nature are reported in the news. One 
of these was recently revealed by the Glenn L. Martin 
Co., Baltimore, Md. By substituting rubber sheeting 
for grease on the blocks of stretching machines, an 
improvement in practically every phase of processing 
large metal into airplane “skins” has been 
achieved at the Martin plant 

sefore the 1/32Z-inch thick elastic “lubricant” was 
adopted, operators of the stretching machines covered 
the blocks with a thick coating of the grease. After 
the “stretching” process was completed the sheets were 
placed on the floor where a second group of employees 
removed as much of the grease as possible with rubber 
scrapers and wiping cloths 

Following this cleaning work the sheets were taken 
to a scribing table, followed by trimming and cutting 
out of sections. Because those sections had a burred 
edge after being cut, they were moved along to another 


sheets 


group who removed those burrs with scraping tools 
and file. When these operations were completed, the 
parts were moved into a hot vapor bath pit where the 
grease was removed. Then the parts were numbered 
and, after being loaded into containers or on skids, 
they were sent to other departments for finishing 
operations. 

With the adoption of the rubber sheeting method 
production immediately soared, Frank Weisner, fore- 
man of the Stretching Machine Department explained. 
“The new plan saved production costs in a number of 
ways,” he said. “Our total department output was 
increased almost 50 per cent. In addition we saved 
the excess cost of the grease which was much more 
expensive than the rubber sheeting, the machines and 
tools do not have to be cleaned each shift, we eliminated 
a number of safety hazards, we keep the department 
much cleaner, and we’re doing more work with fewer 
people.” 
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Replacement of Easy Processing Channel Black 
With Medium Processing Channet 


and Semi-Reinforcing Black 


By LEONARD H. COHAN 


Research Labs., Continental Carbon Co., Chicago, IU. 


N the last few months the supply of easy processing 

channel (EPC) has been insufficient to meet the 

demand. To determine whether a mixture of me- 
dium processing channel (MPC) and semi-reinforcing 
furnace (SRF) could be used in place of EPC, mix- 
tures of MPC and SRF were compared with EPC 
in a natural rubber and a GR-S tread formulation. 
The results indicate that on the basis of laboratory 
tests a mixture of approximately 90% MPC and 10% 
SRF is a good substitute for if not actually superior 
to EPC in the test formulas used. The adoption of 
such a blend would not only ease the shortage of 
EPC but would also allow an increase in the total pro- 
duction of the channel black industry since MPC can 
be produced in appreciably higher yield than EPC. 
The blacks used in this study are listed in Table I. 


Natural Rubber Formulation 


Tests were made in the following tread type test 
formula cured at 280° F. (A.S.T.M. standard condi- 
tions were used except where otherwise noted) : 


Smoked sheet ; ; 100.00 
Zinc oxide aS bnGAko Rin aescalee 
Pine tar ' on Se eT 
Stearic acid on taieve Mates : cons el ee 
Sultur gee bis wid 2 Wace a aie dae ce ot 
Mercaptobenzothiazole ena Se 
Carbon black Po OtGE, ba at 





laBLeE I—PuHysIcAL Properties OF CARBON BLACKS 
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-” © <~ <~ Ss Yu »™ 4 
Continental AA EPC 5.0 35 46 65 60 33 
Continental A MPC 45 40 49 70 85 26 
Continex SRF SRF 0.6 is ter 28 <35 80 


(a) Johnson, C. R., Ind. Eng. Chem., Vel. 20, p. 904 (1928). (b) 
Amon. F. H., and Estelow, R. K., Ind. Eng. Chem., Vol. 24, p. 579 
1932) (c) Cohan, L. H., and Steinberg, M., Ind. Eng. Chem. (Anal 
Ed.), Vol. 16, pp. 15-20 (1944). 


Detailed ‘rubber properties are listed in Table II. 
Carbon black blend compositions are given as per cent 
of total carbon black at the top of the table and like- 
wise in Figures 1 to 4. Results are plotted in the figures 
for the 60 minute cure for the stocks containing chan- 
nel black and the 45 minute cure for the stock con- 
taining only Continex SRF, except where otherwise 
indicated. Variation in a given physical property of 
the blends as a function of their composition is in- 
dicated by the solid line. The broken line indicates the 
corresponding value for Continental AA. 

Stress-strain Behavior: The maximum tensile values 





TABLE II—NATURAL RUBBER 
Carbon Black, 
% of Total Black 


Continental AA ee twed cities. Jur 4 tm Seats. oem “ 
Continental A ieee 100 95 90 85 70 30 ati 
Continex SRF ne” ona dle 5 10 15 30 70 100 
Cure 
(min.) 
Modulus at 400% 15 1125 1100 900 900 700 875 1100 1500 
elongation, 45 1825 2000 1950 1850 1775 1775 1875 2100 
lb./sq. in. 60 2275 2225 2025 2025 2000 2000 1950 2300 
90 2475 2475 2400 2300 2325 2125 2200 2400 
Tensile at break, 15 2400 23 2500 2200 2300 2625 3100 


2325 —_ 
45 3925 4125 4200 4000 4050 3700 3800 3275 
60 4050 4375 4050 4100 4075 4050 3800 3275 
90 3950 4325 4150 4200 4100 3875 3600 3125 
Elongation 15 645 630 665 655 650 665 610 605 
it break, % 45 615 630 635 640 640 630 600 550 
60 580 610 600 630 610 615 590 505 


Ib. /sq. in. 


90 S45 575 570 580 600 S80 555 480 
Tensile ratio 59 53 59 54 57 69 95 
Durometer 15 53 52 56 56 $2 52 52 54 
eas «. 45 65 65 62 64 61 61 59 62 
60 66 66 65 65 66 63 61 62 
90 67 69 66 66 67 63 60 62 
Tear, Ib./in. Ua ' a cont 7” saline ead Sa 625 350 
60 800 980 875 835 795 790 625 410 
90 755 825 830 750 775 700 625 510 
Rebound at OD i ase. *ess. |. beet CA oe 50 55 
5° C., Bashore, 60 39 37 38 38 39 42 50 54 
% 90 38 38 38 39 39 43 51 
Rebound at Oe vie6 andes Glhe. oe eves eese ese 7 
100° C., Bashore, 60 54 53 53 55 56 57 65 70 
% 90 53 53 54 54 56 58 66 are 
Heat build-up,* 85 328 379 343 319 308 252 191 169 
F, 
Abrasion loss, 60 189 183 160 176 162 177 145 125 
Grasselli, 90 145 138 130 124 127 131 128 141 
cc. /hp.-hr 120 151 139 117 103 115 123 132 156 
Williams 163 179 177. .167 156 .139 120 112 


plasticity, «mn. 


a) 


nN 


lubing rate,” 8 823 26:3. 35.2 6S MS GS 


gm./min. 


(*) Temperature rise as measured at center of plug at end of thirty 
minutes on the St. Joe Flexometer; 565 pound vertical load, .175 inch 
horizontal deflection, 875 R.P.M. (») One-half inch Royle Tuber, using 
fi,” die, 24 R.P.M. screw speed, and 170° F. barrel temperature. 
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Rate of Cure: The tensile ratio (tensile strength at 
15 minute cure/maximum tensile) indicates increasing 
cure rate with increased Continex SRF loading. How- 
ever, up to 30% SRF the cure rate is not increased 
markedly. 

Durometer: Durometer decreases slightly with the 
addition of Continex SRF and is a degree or so lower 
than AA for the blends as shown in Fig. 1. The slight 
increase in durometer for the 100% SRF stock, like 
the modulus, can be attributed to inadequate adjust 
ment for rate of cure. 

Tear: Tear strength for the 60 minute cure drops 


markedly (Fig. 2) with decreasing Continental A, but 
is better than AA for blends containing 85% or more 


Grade \. 

Rebound and Heat Build-up: Rebound increases 
very sharply at both 25° C. and 100° C. with 
ing Continex SRF (Table II). Fig. 2 shows that about 
a 12% SRF blend matches AA in rebound at 25° C 
From Table II it can be seen that SRE is 
needed to match AA for rebound at 100° ¢ 

In Fig. 2 the effect of increased Continex SRF on 


the heat build-up of the 85 minute cures is also shown. 


increas 


1 
ress 


even 


From the intersection of the curve with the broken 
line giving the value for AA we see that 8% or more 
Continex SRF with Grade A gives a stock which 


generates less heat than AA. 
Abrasion Loss: From the data in Table II the blends 
ippear to show superior abrasion resistance to both 


\ and LA Howe ver, the inadequacie S ol laboratory 


abraders are well known and, as indicated by the 
comparatively low values for the stocks containing 
70% and 100% SRF, sometimes give results that are 


not in line with road tests. 
Processing Characteristics: Both 


and tubing rate are plotted in Fig. J 


Williams plasticity 
3 \s would be 
























expected the results indicate easier processing the 
higher the per cent Continex SRF. Between 10 and 
15% SRF gives a blend matching AA. 
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GR-S Formulation 


The same blacks used in rubber were studied 1n the 
following GR-S compound cured at 307° F.: 


GR-S 100.0 
Zinc oxide te . 50 
Coal tar softener 5.0 
Sulfur deat’ 2.0 
Mercaptobenzothiazole Re 
Carbon black . . 50.0 


Results are plotted in the figures for the optimum 
tensile cures (45 minutes for 70% and 100% Continex 
SRF, 60 minutes for all others) except where other- 
wise indicated. Complete test data are listed in Table 
III. 

Stress-strain Behavior: Tensile, modulus, and elon- 
gation decrease with increasing Continex SRF in the 
blends (Fig. 4). The 10% SRF blend has tensile, 
modulus, and elongation equivalent to the AA stock. 

Rate of Cure: Cure rate increases with increasing 
Continex SRF as indicated by the tensile ratio in 
Table Il]. Cure rate for the blends containing up to 
10% SRF is similar to that for AA. 

Durometer: As shown in Fig. 4, the 5 and 10% 
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Continex SRF blends match AA. Higher Continex 
SRF contents give softer stocks. 

Tear: It is rather surprising that as much as 30% 
Continex SRF can be added to Continental A without 
reducing the tear resistance in GR-S. At higher SRF 
contents, tear falls off rapidly (Fig. 5). The blends 
up to 30% or more SRF are as good or better than AA. 

Rebound and Heat Build-up: The results plotted in 
Fig. 5 show that rebound increases and heat generation 
decreases with increasing Continex SRF. The heat 
build-up results are for the 85 minute cure. Only 
about 5% SRF is necessary to reduce hysteresis loss 
to that of the AA stock. 
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Abrasion Loss: Results in Table III show abrasion 
loss to increase with Continex SRF for loadings above 
10%. Blends containing up to 10% SRF have equiva- 
lent abrasion resistance to both AA and A. The abra- 
sion loss of the stocks containing 70% or more channel 
black is lower than for similar rubber stocks. It is not 
felt. however, that these results should be interpreted 
as indicating comparative road wear values. 

Cut Growth Resistance: In Fig. 6 the number of 
flexures necessary to increase an initial 0.2 cm. cut 
to 1.2 cm. is seen to increase as Continex SRF load- 
ing increases. Results on 75 minute cures are plotted. 
The stock containing 10% SRF matches Continental 
AA, 

Processing Characteristics: As in rubber, these prop- 
erties improve with increasing per cent Continex SRF 
in the blends. About 10% SRF is required to obtain a 
stock of the same ease of processing as AA. 


Summary 


The properties of blends of medium processing chan- 
nel black (Continental A) and semi-reinforcing fur- 
nace black (Continex SRF) have been compared with 
easy processing channel (Continental AA) in typical 
rubber and GR-S tread compounds. Laboratory test 
results indicate that a blend of 90 parts Continental A 
with 10 parts Continex SRF is essentially a match for 
Continental AA with respect to ease of processing, flex 
life, and hysteresis loss, while tensile strength and tear 
resistance are equal or superior to AA. 
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Bladder-Type Rubber Fuel Cells for Non-Combatant Aircraft 


NE of the newest examples of wartime technology 


yielding truit tor the days of peace to come is seen 
by technicians in the development of bladder-type rub 
ber cells for non-combatant aircraft. Although this 
development has been under experiment for some time, 
initial details were made available by the B. F. Good 
rich Co., Akron, within recent weeks. 

Che new development, according to James S. Pedler, 
manager of the aeronautical division of Goodrich, is 
the outcome of successful experience with bullet-sealing 
rubber fuel cells, in which his company pioneered and 
which are being produced in vast numbers for the 
protection of United Nations war planes. It has been 
pointed out that peacetime benefits of the rubber gas 
tank idea may not be confined to airplanes, but that it 
also may be used effectively in making “crash-proof”’ 
gas tanks for buses and trucks. 

“The performance of bullet-sealing fuel cells in serv 
ice on fighting airplanes shows that they not only pro- 
tect the fuel supply from enemy bullets, but also reduce 
tuel leakage from other causes, such as _ structural 
strains and minor crashes,” said Mr. Pedler. He 
stated that these additional advantages can be provided 
for non-fighting airplanes by cells that are much 
simpler and lighter than the combat type, being actually 
rubber bags or bladders tailored to fit accurately into 
the spaces between wing supports. 


Explaining the advantage of the new fuel cells, Mr. 
Pedler said that in airplane fuel compartments of the 
‘integral” type, currently standard equipment, the skin 
of the wing is actually the outside of the fuel tank, with 
every rivet or seam a potential source of leakage. The 
constant strain often causes rivets or seams to loosen, 
not sufficiently to weaken the wings structurally, but 
enough to allow leakage of fuel. As a result, planes are 
grounded, schedules disrupted and the source of the 
leak is often hard to find and difficult to repair. 

“Rubber cells will protect a plane’s fuel supply 
against such leaks and prevent the schedule disruptions 
they cause,” it was stated. ‘Also, being flexible, the 
cells resist the effects of minor crashes, which often 
cause the integral compartments to split or buckle.” 

For the present, the new bladder-type cells will be 
custom-built for each airplane. 
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Specifications for Scrap Rubber 


of the Rubber Reclaimers Association 


The specifications for scrap rubber established by 
the Rubber Reclaimers Association, Inc., have been 
revised as of June 1, 1944. Because these specifica- 
tions are of direct importance to the entire rubber 
industry and because for the first time they clarify the 
previous confusion concerning synthetic rubber scrap 
we are publishing the new specifications in full here- 
with.—Epitor. 


GENERAL SPECIFICATIONS 


The following general specifications apply to all grades 
of scrap rubber. 


1. Origin of Scrap. Unless otherwise specified 
on the purchase order, all material sold to conform 
to these specifications shall be of United States or 
Canadian manufacture, or its equivalent. 

2. Net Weight. All grades of scrap rubber, ex- 
cept foreign scrap as hereinafter noted, shall be 
paid for on the basis of the net weight determined 
at the Buyer’s plant. Bags, coverings or contain- 
ers shall not be included in the net weight nor shall 
the Buyer be under obligation to return them to the 
Seller. 

3. Ton Weight. Unless otherwise specified on 
the purchase order, a ton shall be 2,000 pounds. 

4. Foreign Scrap. In the case of purchase of 
scrap rubber of foreign manufacture, delivery shall 
be made c.i.f. Port of Entry of weight shown by a 
sworn weigher’s certificate secured by and at the 
expense of the Seller. A copy of such certificate 
shall be supplied to the Buyer. Unless otherwise 
specified on the purchase order, such foreign ship- 
ments shall be subject to the same conditions as do- 
mestic shipments. 

5. Bales. Passenger Tires and Truck Tires, 
Grades (a), (b), (c), Solid Tires and Air Brake 
Hose may be shipped bundled or loose in cars. All 
other grades shall be packed in bags or bales. Each 
bale shall weigh not less than 500 pounds, nor more 
than 1,500 pounds, and shall be well and securely 
bound with galvanized wire, when available. Bales 
which fall apart during shipment or unloading shall 
be considered as having been shipped loose. Ma- 
terial shipped contrary to these provisions consti- 
tutes an improper delivery and is subject to the pro- 
visions of Paragraph 12. 

6. Separation of Grades. Each grade of scrap 
rubber shall be packed separately and other ma- 
terial present shall be subject to rejection as pro- 
vided in Paragraph 12. 

7. Moisture and Foreign Material. All scrap 
rubber shall be free from foreign material including 
mud, stones and cinders. When a shipment is re- 
ceived wet, the Buyer shall have the option of one 
of the two following procedures: 


(a) He may estimate the amount of moisture-and arrange 
for an allowance by mutual agreement with the shipper. 
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(b) He may select a representative sample of a shipment 
amounting to a minimum of either 500 pounds or 5% of the 
shipment and determine moisture content. This determination 
shall be made by drying the sample and determining the per 
cent shrinkage from wet to dry weight, which per cent shall be 
considered representative of the shipment. Two and one-hali 
per cent shall be considered normal and allowable moisture con- 
tent, and the invoice shall be adjusted accordingly. 

8. Synthetic Rubber. Scrap containing synthetic 
rubber shall be delivered only subject to specific 
agreement between the Buyer and the Seller, ex- 
cept as indicated in (b) 

(a) Tires and tubes manufactured with a synthetic rubber 
content which are improperly included in a delivery are subject 
to rejection in the same manner and with the same penalties 
that apply to other rejectable scrap. 

(b) Tires manufactured of natural rubber but retreaded 
with synthetic rubber other than Thiokol shall be accepted as 
good delivery, provided that such retreaded tires do not con- 
stitute more than 25 per cent of any single shipment. — 

({c) The detection of any synthetic scrap in a delivery of 
tire parts against an order that does not specifically provide for 
synthetic scrap makes the entire shipment rejectable and return- 
able at the option of the buyer. Settlement shall not involve 
sorting on the part of the buyer or acceptance at a lower price, 
except as the buyer may freely agree. , 

(d) When a purchase order for any standard grade of scrap 
not covered by the above provisions does not specifically provide 
for the inclusion of synthetic scrap, it is understood that the 
dealer guarantees that deliveries will mot contain synthetic 
scrap. The discovery of any percentage of synthetic scrap under 
those conditions will make the entire shipment rejectable at 
the option of the buyer without sorting or settlement by ad- 
justment of price. 

9. Embargo. If the Seller shall serve notice on 
the Buyer that an embargo prevents delivery of 
material within the time specified in the purchase 
contract, the Buyer shall grant an extension equiva- 
lent to the period of the embargo without otherwise 
changing the terms of the contract. 

10. Failure to Deliver. If the Seller does not 
deliver in accordance with this contract, the Buyer 
may purchase a corresponding amount of scrap and 
charge the Seller for any loss incurred by such pur- 
chase. 

11. Claims. All rejections or claims arising from 
the weight, quality, or condition of shipment shall 
be reported to the Seller promptly. Such claims 
when due to weight shall be reported within ten 
days and when due to other causes shall be reported 
within thirty days of the arrival of the material at 
the Buyer’s plant. 

12. Rejections. Any shipment of material which 
constitutes an improper delivery, because it 1s 1m- 
properly packed, or includes material not covered 
by the purchase, or because it is not a good delivery 
of the grade of scrap bought, shall be subject to the 
following provisions: 

(a) Such shipment shall be subject to acceptance or rejection 
in whole or in part at the option of the Buyer. 

(b) If a shipment is rejected in whole or in part the Seller 
shall have thirty days within which to give instructions for the 
material to be shipped f.o.b. Buyer’s plant. If shipping in- 
structions are not given within thirty days, the Buyer may dis- 
pose of the rejected material. The Seller shall make replace- 
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ment at the Buyer's plant within thirty days of the date of 
notice of such rejection. In the case of a rejection of a full 
car not yet unloaded the Seller shall give disposition im- 
mediately and all demurrage shall be charged to the Seller 


(c) The total cost of handling and storing rejected material 
shall constitute a charge against the Seller whether or not any 
part of the shipment is retained by the Buyer. In the case of 
grades packed in bags or bales which must be opened and 
sorted, the charge for sorting shall be one-fourth cent per 
pound of the entire weight sorted 


STANDARD GRADES 


The following constitute the standard grades of scrap 
rubber. Specifications for any group apply to all the 
divisions of that group. 


1. Passenger Tires. Shall consist of whole pneu 
matic tire casings having six plies or less, and shall 
be free from hard, oxidized, burnt, filled, non-pneu 
matic, single tube and motorcycle tires, and from 
leather and metal 


(a) Mixed Passenger Tir: This grade shall consist of 
black whole tires free from stripped tires. White or colored 
sidewall tires are permissibl A maximum of 10% may con- 


sist of roadworn tires 

(b) Roadworn Passenger Tires. This grade shall consist of 
Mixed Passenger Tires from which a substantial part of the 
tread has been worn through so that the fabric shows for a 
distance of at least one-half the circumference of the tire 

(c) Beadless Passenger Tires. This grade shall consist of 
Mixed Passenger Tires from which the beads have been cut but 
which conform otherwise to the specifications for Mixed Pas 
senger Tires 

(d) No. 1 Passenger Peelings. This grade shall consist of 
treads stripped from black pneumatic passenger tires. The mate 
rial shall be free from fabric, metal, leather, and hard, burnt, o1 
oxidized treads 

No. 1A Passenger Peelings shall be free from cushion rubber 

No. 1B Passenger Peelings may contain cushion rubber 


(e) No. 2 Passenger Peelings. This grade shall consist of 
treads stripped from black pneumatic passenger tires. The 
material may contain cushion rubber, breaker tabric and side 


walls plus no more than one full ply of carcass fabric 

(f{) No. 3 Passenger Peelings. (Bald Head Peelings). This 
rrade is the same as No. 2 Passenger Peelings except that a 
part of the tread has been removed 

(zg) Passenger D This grade shall consist of Beadless 
Passenger Tires from which two or more layers of fabric have 
been removed 

(h) Passenger Carcass. This grade shall consist of pieces 
f pneumatic passenger tires containing no tread, sidewall, bead, 
or cushion rubber 

(1) Passenger S.AG. This grade shall consist of pieces of 
pneumatic passenger tires from which the treads and beads have 
been removed and may or may not contain sidewall rubber 


2. Truck Tires. Shall consist of whole pneu 
matic tire casings for busses and trucks having 
seven plies or more, and shall be free from hard, 
oxidized, burnt, filled, non-pneumatic single tube 
tires, and from leather and metal. 


(a) Mixed Truck Tin This grade shall consist of black 
whole tires free from stripped tires. White or colored sidewall 


tires are permissiblk \ maximum of 10% may consist of 
Roadworn Tires 

(b) Roadworn Truck Tires. This grade shall consist of 
Mixed Truck Tires from which a substantial part of the tread 
has been worn through so that the fabric shows for a distance 


of at last one-half the circumference of the tire 

(c) Beadless Truck Tires. This grade shall consist of Mixed 
Tires from which the beads have been cut but which conform 
therwise to the specifications for Mixed Truck Tires 

(d) No. 1 Truck Peelings. This grade shall consist of treads 
stripped from black pneumatic bus and truck tires. The mate- 
rial may contain cushion rubber, but shall be free from fabric, 
metal, leather, and hard, burnt, or oxidized treads. This grade 
may contain not more than 10% of No. 1 Passenger Peelings 

No. 1A Truck Peelings. This grade shall have the same 
specifications as above except these peelings shall be free 
from cushion rubber 
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(e) No. 2 Truck Peelings. This grade shall consist of treads 
stripped from black pneumatic bus and truck tires. The mate- 
rial may contain cushion rubber, breaker fabric and sidewalls, 
but no more than one full ply of carcass fabric 

(f) No. 3 Truck Peelings (Bald Head Peelings). This grade 
is the same as No. 2 Truck Peelings except that a part of the 
tread has been removed. 

(zg) Truck Dykes. This grade shall consist of Beadless 
Truck Tires from which two or more layers of fabric have 
been removed. 

(h) Truck Carcass. This grade shall consist of pieces of 
pneumatic bus and truck tires containing no tread, sidewall, 
bead or cushion rubber. 

(i) No. 1 Truck S.A.G. This grade shall consist of pieces 
of pneumatic bus and truck tires from which the tread and 
beads, but not the sidewalls, have been removed 

(j) No. 2 Truck S.A.G. This grade shall consist of a mix- 
ture of No. 1 Passenger S.A.G. with No. 1 Truck S.A.G. and 
may or may not contain sidewall rubber. 

(k) Light Colored Carcass. (1) No. 1 Light Colored Car- 
cass. This grade shall consist of all white zinc carcass free of 
black edges and any other colored rubber. (2) No. 2 Light 
Colored Carcass. This grade shall consist of light colors as 
white, pink, light gray, pure gum and light brown carcass, free 
of all black edges and dark colored rubber 

(1) Gray Carcass. This grade shall consist of gray, and 
colors too dark for delivery under No. 2 Light Colored Carcass, 
and shall be free of all black edges and black rubber 


3. Passenger Tubes. Shall consist of inner tubes 
for pneumatic passenger tires, free from truck, bus 
and puncture-proof tubes, crusty and oxidized 
tubes, and free from metal and punchings. Sec 
tions of tube less than 12 inches long are not good 
delivery. All passenger tubes, except grade (f) 
Mixed Passenger Tubes, shall be free from metal 
valves. All passenger tubes, except (f) Mixed Pas 
senger Tubes, and (e), Black Passenger Tubes, 
shall be free from black rubber valve cots and the 
bases of such valves. 


(a) No. 1 Passenger Tubes. This grade shall be strictly 
elastic, floating tubes free from black or colored tubes (1) 
Transparent Floating Tubes are Transparent No. 1 Tubes. (2) 
Brown Floating Tubes are No. 1 tubes containing no white 
tubes 

(b) No. 2 Passenger Tubes. This grade shall consist of 
compounded passenger tubes free from black, red and two-toned 
passenger tubes a a! 

(c) Light Colored No. 2 Passenger Tubes. This grade shall 
consist of No. 2 Passenger Tubes specially selected as to color 
by agreement between the Buyer and the Seller 

(d) Red Passenger Tubes. This grade shall be strictly RED 
tubes 

(e) Black Passenger Tubes. This grade shall be strictly 
black compounded passenger tubes. Black rubber valve cots 
and their bases may be present, but no metal valves or parts. 

({) Mixed Passenger Tubes. This grade shall consist of 
whole tubes of various colors and qualities and may contain 
valves unless otherwise specified in the purchase contract 

4. Truck Tubes. Shall consist of inner tubes for 
pneumatic truck and bus tires free from crusty, ox1- 
dized or puncture-proof tubes, metal and punchings. 
Sections of tube less than 12 inches long are not 
good delivery. All truck tubes, except (a), Mixed 
Truck Tubes, shall be free from metal valves and 
from black rubber valve cots and the bases of such 
valves unless otherwise specified in the purchase 
contract. 

(a) No. Truck Tubes. This grade shall consist of com 
pounded truck tubes free from black, red and two-toned tubes 

(b) Red Truck Tubes. This grade shall be strictly RED 
tubes. ; nA 

(c) Black Truck Tubes. This grade shall be strictly black 
compounded truck tubes. Black rubber valve cots and their 
bases may be present, but no metal valves and parts 

(d) Mixed Truck Tubes. This grade shall consist of whole 
tubes of various colors and qualities and may contain valves 
unless otherwise specified in the purchase contract 

(Continued on page 294) 
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| Som first step toward an 


World-Wide ; . | 
a agreement of some kind 
Collaboration on rubber has been taken. 


\s previously reported, the 
British in particular have been urging the earliest pos- 
sible formation of a new committee, international in 
composition, to replace the recently liquidated Inter- 
national Rubber Regulation Committee. The new 
committee, it has been proposed, would give greater 
recognition to the consumers of rubber, and would 
concern itself more with research to broaden the appli- 
cations of rubber, and with statistics, than with rules 
and regulations covering production, supply and prices. 

The step referred to is the formulation in this coun- 
try by the State Department of a combined industry- 
government rubber advisory panel, the function of 
which is to serve as a consulting body on all matters 
pertaining to rubber, in all of its present forms, natu- 
ral and synthetic. Heretofore, the State Department 
declined to commit itself on any specific program of 
collaboration where rubber was concerned, because of 
the complexity of the problems involved and the un- 
certain future of synthetic rubber. With the newly- 
created rubber advisory panel to turn to, it is probable 
that a definite policy will soon be agreed upon and 
announced. 

The membership of the rubber advisory panel em- 
braces some of the outstanding executives of the rub 
ber industry—Litchfield, Davis, Collyer, Jackson, 
Hotchkiss, Smith and Viles. It includes several gov- 
ernment executives who have been closely allied to the 
over-all rubber picture in the past few troublesome 
years—Batt of WPB, Klossner of Rubber Reserve, 
Tompkins of ORD, Bicknell of Rubber Development, 
and R. D. Young, formerly with Rubber Reserve and 
now president of the Rubber Trade Association of 
New York. Upon these men will rest decisions which 
will affect the future of the entire rubber industry- 
production and manufacturing—since the United 
States is not only the largest consumer of rubber, but 
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is also producing synthetic rubber at a rate practically 
equivalent to the production of natural rubber in the 
prewar period. 

Decisions of the advisory panel, and the term ‘“‘ad- 
visory” must bé emphasized, are made most complex 
because of two basic difficulties: (1) Uncertainty with 
respect to the condition of rubber plantations presently 
held by Japan; (2) Uncertainty with respect to the 
further development of synthetic rubber in the United 
States. Irrespective of these difficulties, we feel cer- 
tain that world-wide collaboration is plausible, espe- 
cially if the problem is attacked not from the viewpoint 
of crude versus synthetic rubber, but rather with a 
view toward blending of the two materials in a world 
market under a program which would prevent sharp 
fluctuations in price and sudden shortages in times of 


emergency. 


A STUDY of postwar 
New _ preparation activities 
by industries, covering 350 
Products major companies, including 
nine in the tire and rubber 
industry, was recently completed by the Research De- 
partment of the Curtis Publishing Co., publishers of 
the Saturday Evening Post. The study showed that 
58% of all the companies interviewed are planning to 
bring out some kind of new product, with the tire and 
rubber and paper and paper products groups having 
the highest percentage of companies reporting such 
plans. Based on the survey, it is estimated that new 
products are planned by 89% in the tire and rubber 
industry, many of them plastic in nature. Although 
the percentage is too high if applied to the whole rub- 
ber manufacturing industry, it is nevertheless indica- 
tive of the trend. If the smaller rubber manufacturer 
wants to avoid being left at the post, he had better 
start doing some postwar planning of his own. 
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MANPOWER TO OPERATE PRESENT FACILITIES 
IS GRITIGAL PROBLEM OF ENTIRE INDUSTRY 


S indicated last month, synthetic rubber production facilities are pro- 
A ceeding satisfactorily, production of synthetic rubber is rapidly reaching 
the planned monthly output, most of the raw material plants are exceeding 
rated capacities, the rubber manufacturing industry has apparently found 
its level, and major regulations and restrictions have been absorbed by the 
industry, the minor ones still being issued being easily taken in stride. Two 


big problems still face the industry 


increased manufacturing facilities for 


the production of rubber goods, especially tires, and the manpower to op 


erate both present and planned facilities 


critical state 

On June 1, Paul V. McNutt, Chairman 
of the War 
issued a statement to the effect that un 


less means are found to recruit addi 


Manpower (Commission, 


tional manpower for the manufacture ot 
heavy duty tires, tire cord and tire 
fabric, the armed forces, particularly the 
Army, will suffer. He pointed out that 


during the period when few tires were 
being manufactured because of the lacl 
of natural rubber. tire workers, skilled 
and unskilled, left the industry tor other 
war industries, or joined the armed 


forces 

“Now that synthetic rubber is being 
produced at a rate of better than 70,000 
tons a month, a critical problem today 
is to find the n anpower | man existing 
and new facilities to fabricate the prod 
uct into end prodtcts, especially heavy 


duty tires on which the Army trucks and 


other fighting equipment roll,” said M 
McNutt 

“Heavy duty tires determine how hard 
our armies in the field can strike and we 
are not making them in the required 
quantities. The reason is that the plants 


producing tires do not have the man 
power. We must find it because the de 
mand of the armed forces for tires for 


use on trucks, artillery, airplanes and for 


other military equipment is so urgent 
that it cannot be neglected Che demand 


must be filled.” 


Careful Survey Made 
Mr. McNutt said a WMC surve' 


showed that although the additional mar 


power needed by manufacturers of heavy 


duty tires tor mulitar need does not 
involve extremel laree numbers o 
workers, the plants are at present unabl 
to fill vacant jobs even though the wages 
paid are fairly good. The work calls 


for strong, husky men in areas in which 
no labor surplus exists An immediate 
need exists for 2000 men—700 of them 
exceptionally strong men, as tire builders 
and mill men, calender operators and in 
other occupations 
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The latter situation is in the 








The survey showed that heavy duty 
tire manufacturers need about 200 women 
immediately To meet production re 
quirements by September 30, heavy duty 
tire makers will require a total of 5000 
men and 1000 women. The tire indus 
try as a whole will require approximately 
10,000 additional workers 

“Of course, there are factors other 
than the manpower shortage involved in 
the tire production problem, but through 
the cooperation of other agencies most 
of these are being solved,” said Mr 
McNutt 


shortage in the heavy duty tire industry 


“However, the present labor 


should not be minimized.” Critical labor 
shortages also exist in 28 tire cord and 
tire fabric plants. In order to reach peak 
employment, these tire cord and tire fab 
ic plants will need about 4,000 addi 


tional workers 


' 


Serious labor shortages also exist in 
plants making rubber soles and heels used 
by the armed forces and by civilians as a 
leather substitute Production require 
ments for rubber soles and heels are up 
10 per cent over the requirements of a 
vear ago. About 3100 workers are needed 
to fill these production requirements, a 


cording to Mr. McNutt 


WPB Coordinating Program 


\ new move to increase tire produc 
tion through better cooperation of man 
agement and labor unions was launched 
by the War Production Board last 
month \ series of meetings was held 
with U.R.W.A. officials in the Akron 
area and the numerous charges and coun 
tercharges made in recent weeks were 
carefully sifted and discussed. The uy 
shot of these conferences is expected 
result in better labor-management rela 
tions with a resultant increase in tire 
production 

These charges and countercharges, sev 
eral of them made by David Lawrence, 
well-known Washington columnist, in 
cluded the claim that agreed-upon limits 


- 


of production by union officials was 
hindering the output of tires. It was also 
charged that absenteeism was running 
very high in the tire plants and was one 
of the chief causes of loss of tire pro- 
duction. 

In refuting these charges, union ofh- 
cials claimed that tire builders were pro- 
ducing far beyond the standards set up 
by the rubber companies and that the 
average absenteeism rate for tire build- 
ing departments was far below that for 
other departments of the tire plants, es- 
pecially those departments where house- 
wives and youngsters in their teens are 
working. The delay in getting synthetic 
rubber for civilian tire production was 
also said to have seriously affected this 
type of production. 


Rush Tire Cord Facilities 

In the meantime, despite labor short- 
ages, facilities for producing rayon tire 
cord and fabric, critically needed for the 
manufacture of heavy-duty tires, are be 
ing rushed to completion as fast as pos 
sible. 

The rayon tire cord plant being erected 
at Clemson, near Greenville, S. C., ground 
for which was broken last February, is 
nearing completion and will probably 
go into production in the next few 
weeks. The plant is being erected by 
Deering, Milliken & Co., of New York, 
and will be operated as the Clemson 
Plant of Excelsior Mills. It will be the 
first rayon tire cord plant to be erected 
in South Carolina and will be the largest 
independent producer in the United 
States. The mill will be more than 600 
feet long and will be equipped with com- 
pletely modern machinery 

It is also reported that with one new 
addition completed at the Decatur, Ala- 
bama, mill of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., construction has been started on 
still another addition. The second addi- 
tion, like the first, will be devoted to 
production of rayon fabric for tires and 
other rubber products 

The two new additions add about 
250,000 square feet of floor space to the 
original Decatur Mill, bringing total floor 
space utilized to 402,888 square feet. Al- 
though the first addition was financed 
by Goodyear as part of its $30,000,000 
improvement program, the second is be- 
ing financed by the Defense Plants Corp. 
The Decatur Mill was put into operation 
by Goodyear in November, 1933. The 
company also operates a fabric mill at 
Cedartown, Georgia 

On May 22, WPB announced that 
companies engaged in the manufacture 
of high tenacity tire type rayon yarn; 
cotton, rayon and nylon tire cord, and 
tire fabrics may use an AA-1 preference 
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rating to obtain maintenance, repair or 
operating supplies (MRO) for the con- 
duct of such business. Previously, such 
companies were allowed to use the lower 
AA-5 rating for this purpose. The ac- 
tion was taken by including this type of 
production in List 1 of C.M.P.R. No. 5, 
as amended May 18, 1944. 


Lift Balata Controls 


Coquirana and chicken-wire balata have 
been exempted from allocation control 
by WPB and may now be used by manu- 


facturers for any purpose. This exemp- 
tion was accomplished with the issuance 
of Amendment No. 3 to Rubber Order 
R-1, as Amended January 12, 1944, and 
became effective May 29. The exempted 
types are used largely in shoe cements 
and paper-splicing cements. 

Two other types of balata—massarun- 
duba and Peruvian F.A.Q. white—were 
removed from restrictions in March of 
last year. All types of scrap and re- 
claimed balata have always been ex- 
empted from any restrictions. 


STANDARD OIL ORDERED TO SURRENDER STOCK OF CERTAIN COMPANIES 


An order demanding the surrender 
by the Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) of 
20% of the outstanding stock of the 
Standard Catalytic Co., 50% of the 
outstanding stock of Jasco, Inc., and 
25% of the stock of the Hydrocarbon 
Synthesis Corp., was issued by the 
Alien Property Custodian on May 24 

The securities involved were for- 
merly the property-of 1.G. Farbenin- 
dustrie, A.G., and the three American 
corporations were organized to operate 
in the United States certain patent 
pooling arrangements sponsored joint 
ly by that company and Standard Oil 
The order applied also to approxi- 
mately 675 patents and about 100 ap- 
plications for patents. Many patents 
covering the production of synthetic 
rubber were held by Jasco, Inc 

he interest of I. G. Farben in both 
the patents and the shares was vested 
in the Alien Property Custodian by 
Vesting Order No. 1, March 25, 1942. 
The pooling arrangements were de- 
clared illegal in the consent decree 
entered March 25, 1942, in the Govern 
ment’s antitrust suit against Standard 
Oil The decree reserved the rights of 
the Alien Property Custodian in the 
stock and in the patents originally 
placed in the pool by I. G. Farben 

The ownership of the stock and 
these patents has been the subject of a 
series of conferences, now concluded, 
between the Custodian and officials 
of the Standard Oil Company. After 
giving full consideration to the claims 
of the Standard Oil Company that it 
was the owner of the patents and 
shares of stock, the Custodian has con- 
cluded that his vesting of the interest 
of I. G. Farben in the patents and 
shares took full and complete title 
because I. G. Farben owned them at 
the time of the vesting. 

The antitrust decree set up a com- 
prehensive system for compulsory 
licensing of these patents under the 
supervision of the Department of Jus- 
tice irrespective of the ultimate solu- 
tion of the disputed claims of owner- 
ship of the patents. Special agree- 
ments for the use of the patents in the 
production of synthetic rubber and in 
catalytic refining are in force, as the 
result of an understanding between the 
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Custodian and the Standard Oil Com- 
pany that the disputed ownership 
should not affect in any way the widest 
possible use of the processes covered 
by the patents in the war production 
program 

Argentina Plan Stymied 

The apparent plans of the Argentine 
Government to start a synthetic rubber 
industry in Argentina to relieve the 
critical rubber shortage in that country 
with the assistance of engineering help 
from this country was indirectly but 
firmly nipped in the bud by the State 
Department late last month 

An advertisement inserted in the 
Washington Post, signed by the Min- 
istry of Agriculture of the Argentine 
Republic, invited bids prior to August 
21 for installation in Argentina of “a 
manufacturing plant for Buna-S_ or 
Buna-N synthetic rubber, or similar 
products, and its basic hydrocarbons, 
of the type best suited to manufacture 
and retread tire casings and tubes for 
automobile vehicles.” 

Publication of this advertisement 
brought forth the immediate comment 
from Under-Secretary of State Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, Jr., that American 
rubber production was part of our es- 
sential war program and that it would 
be impossible for us to agree to ex- 
port equipment, patents or know-how 
to the Argentine Government at this 
time. This attitude obviously would 
make impossible the fulfillment of any 
contract by any American company or 
individual. 

The Argentine Embassy 
quently expressed surprise at this 
statement, declaring that since much 
time would be consumed in organizing 
the project, the question of exports 
would not come up for some time to 
come. The advertisement was de- 
scribed as “an international bid” opened 
simultaneously throughout the non- 
Axis world. 


subse- 


Dedicate Lake Charles Plant 


One of the world’s largest integrated 
aviation gasoline, butadiene and syn- 
thetic rubber plants was formally dedi- 
cated at Lake Charles, Louisiana, by 
the Cities Service Oil Co. and the 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. on May 
26. Cities Service operates the re- 
finery and butadiene plants, the latter 
feeding the copolymer plant operated 
by Firestone. 

The butadiene plant, according to 
W. Alton Jones, president of Cities 
Service, who presided over the dedica- 
tion ceremonies, is considered the most 
up-to-date of its kind and is the lowest- 
cost butadiene plant in the world. The 
copolymer plant has a rated capacity 
of 60,000 tons a year. 

Among the speakers at the dedica- 
tion was Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., 
president of the Firestone company, 
who declared that the world would 
need “every pound of rubber, both 
natural and synthetic, that can be pro- 
duced during the first few years after 
the war,” and Ralph K. Davies, Dep- 
uty Petroleum Administrator 


Expand Neoprene Facilities 


According to an announcement by 
DuPont on May 25, construction has 
begun on additions which will increase 
the neoprene plant capacity at Louis- 
ville, Ky., by 50%. This plant, built 
and operated for the government by 
DuPont, has been producing in ex- 
cess of its rated capacity of 40,000 tons 
per year, and the new expansion will 
bring rated capacity up to 60,000 tons 
Work on the new construction is ex- 
pected to be completed by the end of 
1944. 

Construction of the new unit, the 
fifth at the plant, will cost an esti- 
mated $7,000,000. The unit was 
planned over a year ago and had pri- 
ority approval. The project, however, 
was cancelled without warning by 
WPB late last summer. It is under- 
stood that the unit now being con- 
structed will be built at less cost than 
previously planned. 

It has also been learned that a small- 
scale model synthetic rubber plant 
will be built at Louisville by the Na- 
tional Synthetic Rubber Corporation, 
which operates a GR-S plant for the 
government. The new plant will be 
used largely as a research laboratory 
and will be used to conduct and check 
experiments which are costly in time 
when carried on in the main plant 


Opposes Cuts in Alcohol 


Present industrial alcohol require 
ment for the synthetic rubber program 
must stand without change unless 
there is a shift in the production sched- 
ule for 100-octane aviation gasoline, 
Rubber Director Dewey insisted at a 
hearing before the Senate sub-com- 
mittee investigating the liquor situa- 
tion in Washington on May 19 

If 100-octane demands on petroleum 
plants are increased, the synthetic rub- 
ber program might require even more 
industrial alcohol than the 365,000,000 
gallons which have been listed as the 
minimum requirement for 1944 and 
1945, Colonel Dewey said. 
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OPA PROVIDES PLAN FOR ADJUSTING CEILING PRICES ON ESSENTIAL GOODS 


Under the terms of Amendment No 
15 to M.P.R. 220 (Certain Rubber: 
Commoditic issued by OPA on June 
10, applications for adjustment in ceil 


ing prices may now be filed by essen 


tial manufacturer f a variety of rub 
ber commodities who can meet speci 
fied conditions In no case, it was 
pointed out, will adjustments be grant 
ed that tend t increase the cost of 
living I he imendment eftective 
June 30 

Applicat ns can bé made nly n 
products contributing to the effective 
prosecution of the war, and by esser 
tial manufacturers An essential man 
ufacturer ne whose product cannot 
be Tea nably expe ted I be replaced 
at price lower t in the prop ed max 
imum price Any manufacturer wh¢ 
has entered int rr proposes to ente1 
into a war! ntract deemed an es 
ential producer of these rubber com 
moditic 

Manufacturers may file adjustment 
applicati ! where they believe the 
specified conditions would exist if the 
National War Labor Board should 
grant a pending application for wage 
increase 

OPA said it may make an adjust 
ment in the ceiling price where it finds 
that the existing ceiling i such that 
taking into account the sts, earnings 
and nature ‘ the busine pt! “luctior 
is impeded or threatened and that the 
adjustment will not cause an increase 
in the cost of living 

An adjustment may be. granted 
where the manufacturer agrees to 


make a reduction in the selling price 
ir commodities, 
which will equal or exceed the total 


of another commodity, 


lollar amount of the adjustment re 
quested 

Manufacturers may ontract or 
higher than existing ceiling 
prices for deliveries made during the 
pendency of an application for adjust- 
er than pre 
vailing ceilings may be received until 


agree on 


ment, but no payment hig! 


the application is finally disposed of, 
ind then the price received must not 
be higher than the new ceiling set by 


OPA 


COATED FABRICS 


Four changes I the egulat n es 
tablishing manufacturer ceilings for 
coated and combined fabri M.P.R 
478 were ettected by the sSuance ot 
Amendment N 3} to that regulation. 
The amendment, issued by OPA on 
May 19. became effective Mav 24 Che 
changes provide simplified methods of 
determining ceiling prices in line with 
wenetal industry practice. The gen 
eral price level is not changed by use 


of the new methods nor are retail 
prices affected he rour specific 
changes follow 

1. To determine ceiling prices for 


coating and combining services per 


formed on cloths owned by others, 
manufacturers will select a fabric sold 
by them during the base period on 
which they performed the same serv 
ices [The base period for civilian 
goods is March 1942, while for military 
goods it is either April 1942 or under 
special circumstances May 1, 1942, to 
April 30, 1943. From the maxi 
um price of the fabric sold during 
the base period, manufacturers then 
deduct the sum of (1) the base 
period cost of the cloth, and (2) the 
working allowance on the contract 
The resulting ceiling must be reported 
OPA within ten days. Sales may 
be made at the new price meanwhile 
If OPA does not advise otherwise 
within 15 days, the reported ceiling 
may be taken as approved Prev! 
usly, on these operations, manufac 
urers had to apply to OPA for a spé 
rric ceiling price 
? For fabrics different from those 
lealt in during the base period, manu- 
facturers may apply the regulation’s 
formula, no matter how much factory 
sts exceed tl 
rics. Heretofore the formula could 
nly be used when factory costs for 
the new product did not exceed those 
for base period fabrics by more than 
25 per cent. For the others applica- 


tion had to be made for a specific ceil 


iose of base period fab 


ing price 

3. Where a manufacturer is required 
to redetermine his maximum price 
after 2 months’ production, he may do 
so simply by substituting his actual 
labor hours and quantity of materials 
or the estimates used in his original 
computation of the maximum price. 
He need not go through the process 
f selecting another comparable item 

4. Where odd lots of cloths are sub 
tituted in the manufacture of finished 

ated or combined fabrics, manufac- 
turers will determine ceiling prices by 
adjusting the ceiling for a standard 
grade of the fabric by the difference 
in the base period cost of the cloth. 


HEELS AND SOLES 

Retail ceiling prices ranging from 15 
to 30 cents a pair for higher quality 
rubber heels sold in the home replace 
ment trade were established in Amend 
ment No. 4 to M.P.R. 477 (Sales of 
Rubber Heels and Soles in the Shoe 
Factory and Home _ Replacement 
Trades), issued by OPA on May 17 
and effective May 24. For the same 
higher quality rubber heels, manufac 
turers were given ceilings ranging 
from 90 cents to $1.65 per dozen pairs, 
and wholesalers’ ceilings were estab 
lished at from $1.20 to $2.20 per dozen 
pairs 

Heretofore, retailers had 
prices ranging from 10 to 15 cents a 
pair, which became effective January 
7, 1944. At that time the indications 
were that only lower quality special 


ceiling 


competitive grade heels, such as nor- 
mally sold in this trade, would be on 
the market. The industry, however, 
is now making available rubber heels 
of higher quality than formerly, and 
an adjustable pricing authority was 
granted recently, now succeeded by the 
new regulation. 

Later, on June 7, OPA issued 
Amendment No. 5 to this same regu 
lation, increasing ceiling prices on 
sales to shoe factories of black type 
composition rubber soling slabs and 
molded soles approximately 10%. This 
increase was granted to help assure 
production of vitally needed rubber 
soles. The increase, however, cannot 
be passed on to the consumer in the 
form of higher prices for shoes unless 
special authority to do so is granted 

Before the war, black molded soles 
and soling slabs constituted less than 
10% of the production of the heel and 
sole industry. Because such products 
require less rubber, labor and factory 
time, only black rubber soles have 
been produced since early in the war 
The industry has been asked by ORD 
to double its 1943 output in 1944 and 
to more than double the 1943 output in 
1945. The OPA action is expected to 
facilitate reaching these objectives 
[The new ceilings range from 78 cents 
to $2.37 per slab for the composition 
soling slabs, and from 10 to 24% cents 
a pair for full soles. 
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It is understood that consideration 
is being given in Washington to the 
lifting of color restrictions for rubber- 
soled shoes and styling restrictions on 
rubber and vinyl plastic soled shoes. 
As a result of the government’s release 
f certain amounts of scrap rubber, a 
freer supply of vinyl plastic scrap, and 
increased production facilities of rub- 


ber sole manufacturers, both rubber 
and plastic soles are expected t be in 
freer supply by the end of this year 


BOOTS AND SHOES 


To simplify their inventory records, 
retailers and distributors of men’s 
rubber boots and rubber work shoes 
will be given statements covering ra 
tion certificates exchanged or issued to 
them by OPA district offices, it was 
announced on May 20. This simplifi 
cation is covered in Amendment N: 
10 to RO 6A (Men's Rubber Boots 
and Rubber Work Shoes), effective 
May 23. The same amendment per 
mits half-pairs of ration rubber foot- 
wear to be used as samples, provided 
that the dealer furnishing the footwear 
keeps title to it 

An additional simplification of this 
ration order was accomplished on June 
9 with the issuance of Amendment 
No. 11, which removes certificate ex- 
piration dates for both consumer and 
trade use. Ration certificates for the 
purchase of boots and work shoes will 
now be good indefinitely. Formerly, 
consumers had to use these certificates 
within 30 days of issue and dealers 
within one year. In view of the fact 
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that expiration dates have been elim- 
inated, rubber footwear manufacturers 
need no longer endorse certificates with 
the date of receipt. 


MISCELLANEOUS ORDERS 


Among miscellaneous government 
regulations issued in recent weeks of 
interest to the rubber industry were 
the following: 

Several changes in ceiling prices 
covering new bicycle tires and tubes 
were made in Amendment No. 4 to 
M.P.R. 435, issued June 1 and effective 


lune 6 


Provisions controlling the use of 
rubber tires in the manufacture of tank 
car heaters, pumping boosters or circu- 
lators, and bituminous sprayers have 
been removed from the schedules of 
the simplification and conservation 
order (Schedules IX and XIII of 
Order L-217) covering these items 

War Food Order No. 35 has been 
amended to permit the use of rapeseed 
oil without authorization in several 
products, including factice for insula- 
tion and the compounding of rubber 
Satisfactory inventory of the oil led to 
the decision to eliminate the filing of 
applications for authority to use 


CHANGE REGULATIONS COVERING TIRES SUBJECT TO ALLOCATION 


New regulations governing various 
types of tires subject to allocation con- 
trol, and new procedures for allocating 
such tires to vehicle manufacturers, 
were announced by OPA on May 31 
[he regulations, which are in the form 
f a revised version of Appendix IV of 
Rubber Order R-1, apply only to tires 
for special vehicles, such as tractors 
and road-graders, not to civilian pas- 
senger car tires, which are not subject 
to allocation control. 

The major change included in the 
regulations is a provision that cured- 
mn solid tires are no longer subject to 
allocation, but instead may be procured 
by vehicle manufacturers through the 
regular’ certification-procedure _ pro- 
vided in the Rubber order for tires not 
under allocation. The other new pro- 
visions are procedural in nature. For 
purposes of greater ciarity and exact- 
ness, a more precise definition of each 
type of tire subject to allocation-con- 
trol has now been included in the latest 
order 

[he procedures whereby authorized 
vehicle manufacturers may obtain tires 
have been revised to provide for the 
ise of a new general application form 
W PB-3663.) This form is to be filled 
out by each manufacturer, stating his 
requirements, and then forwarded to 
the appropriate industry division in 
WPB. Another new form (GA-1773) 
has been specified for use of the in- 
dustry division in authorizing the ve- 
hicle manufacturer to obtain necessary 
tires for the equipment he produces. 
Previously, these steps were handled 
as unformalized statements from the 
manufacturers and, in turn, by letters 
of authority from the WPB 

Provision is now made for the indus- 
try divisions to handle the issuance of 
authorizations for increases or de- 
creases in a vehicle manufacturer’s re- 
quests for tires. The purpose of this 
provision is to allow the various in- 
dustry divisions more flexibility in 
making adjustments in accordance with 
changes in vehicle production pro- 
grams. Previously, the Office of the 
Rubber Director has handled such in- 
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creases or decreases in response to di- 
rect appeals. 

A certification form has been added 
to the order for the use of government 
agencies which purchase tires—for ex- 
ample, the Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration and the Army. This new 
form will be used by the claimant agen- 
cies when purchasing tires for replace- 
ment purposes, and will enable claim- 
ants to formalize their procurement 
procedures to make proper 
against allotments. 

In the order, a list is given of all 
vehicle and equipment programs for 
which the War Production Board may 
allocate tires to a vehicle manufacturer. 
This list has now been greatly expand- 
ed, to give detailed breakdowns of all 
types of non-military vehicles for which 
allotments of tires may be required by 
manufacturers. For easy _ reference, 
the new list also shows which indus- 
try division in WPB controls each 
type of vehicle and equipment, so that 
a vehicle manufacturer will know ex- 
actly which division should handle his 


request for tire-allotments 


Changes in M.P.R. 415 


[Three changes in the regulation es- 


charges 


tablishing ceilings on purchases of new 
rubber tires and tubes by the govern- 
ment were announced by OPA on 
May 27. These changes, in the form 
of Amendment No. 6 to M.P.R. 415 
(Certain Federal Government Pur- 
chases of New Rubber Tires and 
Tubes), all effective May 29, follow 
herewith 

1. Ceilings for sizes and types of 
natural rubber tires and tubes not spe- 
cifically provided with dollar-and-cent 
ceilings in the regulation will be estab- 
lished in line with the ceilings for 
listed sizes and types upon specific ap- 
plication to OPA. Ceilings proposed 
by the seller in the application will be 
considered approved unless OPA dis- 
approves them within 20 days from date 
of application. 

2. Sales to the Army and Navy of 
any new rubber tires and tubes except 
those for aircraft are brought under 


this regulation for the first time. Ceil- 
ings will be the same as those applying 
to sales to Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration and the Maritime Commis- 
sion. These ceilings are 5 per cent 
less than the list dollar-and-cent ceil- 
ings, but are f.o.b. instead of delivered 
prices. 

3. A specific provision is inserted so 
that a seller who believes that a maxi- 
mum price established by this regula- 
tion impedes or threatens production 
may file an application for adjustment 
of his ceiling price. 


Tire Quotas for June 


In announcing tire quotas for the 
month of June on May 31, OPA em 
phasized the fact that demand for new 
passenger tires still far exceeds pro 
duction or the available quota and that 
a critical situation exists in the case ot 
heavy-duty truck tires, with early 
quota exhaustion and some idle trucks 
inevitable. 

The specific June 
clude: 1,600,000 new 
motorcycle tires, an increase of 200,000 
over May; 360,000 new truck tires of 
size 7.50 or smaller, up 35,082 from 
May; 125,000 new truck tires of size 
8.25 or larger, 4,700 less than May; 
20,000 new rear tractor and large im- 
plement tires, down 5,000 from May; 
and 55,000 new front tractor and small 
implement tires, an increase of 3,000 


allocations in- 
passenger and 


Rationing quotas for tubes of all 
types have been discontinued. Tubes 
continue to be rationed, but without 
restriction as to the number of certifi- 
cates that local rationing boards may 
issue to eligible applicants, the supply 
of tubes being sufficient to meet all 
reasonable demands. 

In connection with the June alloca- 
tions, Rubber Director Dewey issued 
a statement emphasizing that it will 
not be possible to manufacture enough 
passenger car tires to provide replace 
ments for non-essential drivers or 
those who fail to take proper care of 
tires. Recommending that motorists 
take extra special precautions to con 
serve their tires, the Rubber Director 
listed the three following factors as 
the primary causes contributing to the 
tire shortage for civilians: 

1. Military demands for tires and 
other rubber products continue enor- 
mous. At the same time, more than 
half of today’s over-all requirements, 
both commercial and military, are for 
large size, heavy-duty bus, truck, air- 
plane and combat vehicle tires, which 
require much more labor than small 
size tires. 

2. The demands of the armed serv 
ices for self-sealing gas tanks, life 
rafts, amphibious landing craft, and in- 
numerable other rubber products other 
than tires continue to require a large 
percentage of our manufacturing fa- 
cilities. 

3. Tire and tire cord manufacturers 
are handicapped by the manpower 
shortage, making it impossible, along 
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with other factors, to meet normal 
civilian requirements, much less the 
backlog of demand that has accumu- 
lated over the past two vear 


Amendment to Ration Order 


During the ix-week period from 
June 1 through July 15, manufacturers 
may ship new passenger car tires and 
tubes to dealers without obtaining tire 


rationing certificate replenishment por 


tions, under the tern of Amendment 
No. 77 to Ration Order 1A (Tires and 
Tubes) The move int way changes 
the present method through which a 
motorist obtains a tire r tube certif 
ite from hi local rationing board, 
but will facilitate the hipment tT new 


passenger ire tron manutacturers to 
dealers, thus bringing about better dis 


tribution and services to the consumer 


Several ther changes in the ration 
ing regulatior iré vered in the latest 
amendment, including the elimination 
ff any distinction between retail and 
w! le al tire dealer Also, unde r 
the amendment, tire dealers who closed 
their establishment everal years ago 
because of limited tire distribution may 
now re-enter business and obtain new 
passenger tire and tube na basis 
similar to the allotment provided for 
existing dealer 


Synthetic Motorcycle Tires 


Under the terms ft Order N« 4 te 
M.P.R. 528 (Tires and Tubes, Recap 
ping and Repairing issued May 26 
and effective May 27, the maximum re 
tail price for a 3.85 x 20, 4-ply, syn 
thetic rubber motorcycle tire is set at 
$11.30, and the maximum retail price 
for a 3.85 x 30 synthetic rubber motor- 


evele tubs is et at $ 


Offer Aid on Export Seals 


Manufacturers of other nations have 
long enjoyed government-sponsored iden 
tification programs in foreign markets 
Now, for the first time in our export 
history, a concerted ofhcial effort >; un 
derway to provide the same service to 
United States exporters A new red, 
white and blue official export seal has 
been approved and millions of non-lend 
lease articles now exported to foreign 
nations can be uniformly identified as 
“imported from the United States.” The 
seal can be used in any shape or size, 
according to the Office of War Informa 
tion. While O.W.I. does not supply the 
seals, it does suppiy translations in any 
language and the basic design. To fa 
cilitate the program, the Meyercord Com 
pany, of Chicago, decalcomania manu 
facturers, is offering to prepare special 
decalcomania sketches of manufacturer's 
nameplates combined with the export seal 
Full information regarding the export 
seal program may be secured from the 
Special Promotion Division, Office of 
War Information, 250 West 57th St.. 
New York 19, N. Y 
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To Furlough Rubber Workers 


According to reports in Washing 
ton circles, the War Department is 
preparing to furlough several thou 
sand soldiers who are experienced 
rubber workers to relieve the criti- 
cal manpower shortage in the tire 
industry. The bulk of these workers 
are expected to be chosen from men 
34 and older who are stationed with- 
in the Continental United States. It 
is estimated that 12,000 workers are 
needed for the tire industry to pr: 
luce its planned output this year 


ss - | 





ONTARIO GROUP IS SPONSOR 
OF 1944 CONFERENCE SESSION 
The Ontario Rubber Section of the 
Canadian Chemical Association acted as 
sponsor of a special rubber session dur 
ing the 1944 Canadian Chemical Confer 
ence and Exhibition held at the Royal 
York Hotel in Toronto on June 5, 6 and 7 
The rubber session was held on the morn 
ing of June 6, with John Ramsay (Gutta 
Percha & Rubber, Ltd.) as chairman 
[he Conference, the 27th to be held, was 
under the auspices of the Canadian 
Chemical Association, the Canadian In 


stitute of Chemistry, and the Canadian 
Section of the Socie tv of ( hemical In 
dustry. The attendance was reported as 


excellent 

The rubber session featured four inter 
esting papers, all of which were received 
with enthusiasm. The first paper was on 
“125,000 Miles as Tire Consultant for the 
Allied Air Forces,” by E \ Roberts 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. Mr 
Roberts, who is in charge of airplane 
tire development for Firestone, and who 
has been on loan to both WPB and the 
Army Air Corps as a tire consultant, dis 
cussed airplane tire engineering problems 
encountered in the United States, Alaska, 
England and India. He showed numer 
ous slides to illustrate specific points 
made, including types of tire failures en 
countered with various aircraft under 
severe service conditions 

Next, J. D. Morron, manager of the 
motor products development division of 
the U. S. Rubber Co., and an advisor to 
WPB on mountings, shock absorbers and 
dampeners, discussed “The Properties of 
Synthetic Rubber and Their Effect on 
Vibration Characteristics,” with special 
emphasis on the effect of temperature on 
both natural and synthetic rubbers, par 
sub-normal 


ticularly where tempera 


tures were involved. The = speaker 
described a number of pieces of specially 
built equipment, including one for meas 
uring the transmission of vibration at 
various temperatures 

The third speaker was Dr. B. S. Gar 
vey, of the B. F. Goodrich Co., who 
took as his subject “Softeners in Syn- 
thetic Rubbers.” Dr. Garvey discussed 


the function of softeners in the com 


pounding of natural and synthetic rub- 
bers and indicated how the chemical and 
physical properties of various materials 
are related to their use as softening 
agents for rubber. The organization, 
interpretation and use of compounding 
studies was explained, using Hycar and 
GR-S as examples. 

H. A. Endres, assistant director of 
research of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., was the final speaker at the 
session. Discussing “Derivatives of Syn- 
thetic Rubbers,” Mr. Endres pointed out 
that such derivatives have been the sub- 
ject of considerable research to obtain 
materials similar to those made from 
natural rubber by cyclization, chlorina 
tion and hydro-chlorination. Synthetic 
rubber derivatives made to date, he said, 
indicate that many of the properties of 
natural rubber derivatives may be dupli 
cated in the synthetic field. It may also 
be possible, he intimated, to incorporate 
desirable characteristics in the synthetic 
derivatives not possible of attainment in 
those made of natural rubber 


Polymerization Is Topic 


In addition to the papers described 
above, one on “Polymerization” was 
given by Dr. G. S. Whitby, of the Uni 
versity of Akron, at the General Session 
of the Society of Chemical Industry, held 
on the afternoon of June 6. In his talk, 
Dr. Whitby stated that in order to obtain 
strength in materials it is necessary to 
produce very large molecules, and two 
general principles may be followed: (1) 
Addition polymerization, which depends 
upon the presence of a double bond in 
the molecule, Butyl rubber being an ex 
ample; and (2) Condensation polymer- 
ization, in which water splits off ana 
large molecules may be built, the syn- 
thesis of nylon being an example of this 
method. He predicted tremendous ad 
vances in the field of high polymers 
which, he said, had hardly been touched 

Of special importance at the Confer 
ence was the provisional establishment 
of a new organization, called the Chem 
ical Institute of Canada, which will ab 
sorb the Canadian Chemical Association, 
the Canadian Institute of Chemistry, and 


; 


the Canadian Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry. The results of a 
plebiscite vote conducted by mail to the 
combined membership of the three organ- 
izations prior to the Conference indi 
cated an overwhelming majority in favor 
of amalgamation into a single organiza- 
tion, now approved. More than 1600 
Canadian chemists and chemical engineers 
were polled. 


Change Name of Columbia Resins 


The Columbia Chemical Division of 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Barber- 
ton, Ohio, has announced the selection of 
the trade name “Allymer” for the com- 
plete line of allyl resin monomers former- 
ly known as Columbia Resins and desig 
nated as C.R. 39, etc. The numbers will 
be continued to designate types 
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SOFT VINYLS AND POLYESTERS 
DISCUSSED AT ASME MEETING 

Papers on “The Softer Vinyl Plastics,” 
by H. F. Robertson, of the Carbide & 
Carbon Chemicals Corp. New York 
City, and “The Rubber-Like Polyesters,” 
by B. S. Biggs, of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Murray Hill, N. J., were 
heard by members and guests of the Rub- 
ber & Plastics Division, Metropolitan 
Section, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, held on May 22, in the Engi- 
neering Societies Building in New York 
City. Dinner at the Midston House 
preceded the meeting, attended by ap- 
proximately 65 people. 

The meeting was arranged by Felix 
L. Yerzley, well-known rubber _tech- 
nologist, formerly associated with du 
Pont and now affiliated with the Western 
Electric Co. Mr. Yerzley has long been 
associated with the rubber activities of 
the A.S.M.E. C. A. Russ, of the U. S. 
Rubber Co., acted as chairman, arid gave 
a brief introductory speech in which he 
made mention of the growing alliance 
between rubbers and plastics. Abstracts 
f the two papers follow: 


Abstract of Vinyl Talk 


The Softer Vinyl Plastics: During the 
past few years, due in part to the short- 
age of natural rubber but also to their 
unique and useful properties, the “softer” 
or elastomeric vinyl plastics have had a 
spectacular growth from the point of 
view of both the quantities produced and 
the number of their applications. 

This discussion will not be concerned 
with plastics made from such vinyl com- 
pounds as butadiene, styrene, acrylic 
esters and other important monomers, 
but will be limited to those made from 
monomers which commonly use the word 
vinyl in their chemical names and which 
can be compounded to give soft or 
elastomeric materials. In general, such 
monomers are chemically the esters and 
acetals of the hypothetical monomer 
vinyl alcohol 

Specifically, the resins that will be dis- 
cussed are the high molecular weight 
vinyl-chloride-vinyl acetate copolymer of 
a high chloride content, polyvinyl chlor- 
ide and polyvinyl butyral. These 
resins exceed all the other vinyl resins 
in the quantities produced and are used 
almost exclusively for the manufacture 
of the “softer” elastomeric vinyl plastics. 

Vinyl chloride-vinyl acetate copolymers, 
polyvinyl chloride and polyvinyl butyral 
are thermoplastic linear polymers having 
considerable rigidity at ordinary tempera- 
tures. This rigidity is due to the rein- 
forcing effect of secondary valence bonds 
or so-called Van de Waal’s forces acting 
between the molecules. The effect is to 
tie the whole molecular structure to- 
gether in much the same way that a 
bridge truss is stiffened. If, however, 
some substance is added to the resin 
which will, in itself, loosely add on to 
those points on the resin chain which 
tend to tie the resin molecules together, 
the forces between the molecules are 
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Coming Events 


June 22. Rubber & Plastics Div., 
A.S.M.E., Semi-Annual Meeting, 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh. 

June 23. Boston Rubber Group, Out- 
ing, Woodland Golf Club, Newton, 
Mass 

June 26-30. A.S.T.M., 47th Annual 
Meeting, Waldorf Astoria, N. Y. C. 

June 28-29. S.A.E., National Trans- 
portation Meeting, Bellevue-Strat- 
ford, Philadelphia, Penna. 

July 22. Chicago Rubber Group, Out- 
ing. 

Sept. 13-15. Rubber Division, A.C.S., 
Fall Meeting, Hotel Commodore, 
New York, N. Y. 

Nov. 15-19. Third National Chemical 
Exposition, Coliseum, Chicago, II] 

e. , 





reduced and the molecular structure be 
comes flexible in much the same way 
that a bridge truss would lose its rigidity 
if some rivets were removed 

A material which is added to de- 
crease the rigidity of the vinyl resins is 
called a plasticizer. By developing plas- 
ticizers with proper solvating power for 
the resin the physical properties of the 
plastic such as low temperature flexibility 
tensile strength, elongation, etc., can be 
varied to suit specific needs. In choosing 
a plasticizer thought also has to be given 
to such factors as anticipated loss of 
plasticizer through volatility or extrac- 
tion. (Such properties as plasticizer loss 
as influenced by the type of plasticizer 
used, temperature and specimen thick- 
ness were illustrated by slides. Slides 
were also shown which indicated the 
relationship of stiffness of copolymer 
plastics to type and concentration of 
plasticizer. ) 

In addition to the influence of the 
plasticizer, other materials which are 
added to the original resin have consid- 
erable influence on the properties of the 
resulting plastic. For example, the addi- 
tion of certain fillers has a_ beneficial 
effect on the shrinkage of elastomeric 
injection molding compounds while the 
percentage of plasticizer and molding 
temperatures also affect this property. 

As the properties of the softer vinvl 
plastics vary considerably with composi- 
tion, it is difficult to be specific regard- 
ing the physical properties of such mate 
rials. However, in general, the copolymer 
and polyvinyl chloride elastomers are 
highly resistant to oil, water and oxida- 
tion, being superior in this respect to 
natural rubber. Their tensile strength is 
greater than rubber compounds of 
equivalent hardness while they are more 
abrasion resistant and have an excep- 
tionally long flexing life. Their recoy- 
ery upon being stressed is slower than 
rubber, their hysteresis loss is greater, 
and they must be used at somewhat 
lower operating temperatures. Vinyl 
elastomers may be produced in any color 
including transparent and because they 


are thermoplastic and do not need to be 
cured, they may be formed or shaped 
economically by injection molding, cal- 
endering, extruding or other known 
means. 

The other type of softer vinyl plastic 
which has somewhat different properties 
than those containing polyvinyl chloride 
is polyvinyl butyral. This material was 
developed originally for use as an inter- 
layer in laminated glass and is much 
softer than the cellulose nitrate and ace- 
tate plastic formerly used in this appli- 
cation. When the war stopped the pro- 
duction of civilian automobiles, there was 
an excess manufacturing capacity for 
polyvinyl butyral. Accordingly, the ma- 
terial has been successfully adopted for 
the proofing of fabrics and for other 
applications in which rubber was chiefly 
used. Polyvinyl butyral is generally com- 
pounded with thermosetting resins for all 
uses except the laminated glass appli 
cation. 


Abstract of Polyester Talk 
The Rubber-Like Polyesters: The 


products resulting from the condensation 
of ethylene glycol with succinic or sebacic 
acids are hard crystalline plastics melting 
at 100° and 74° C., respectively. When 
methyl groups are attached to some of 
the glycol residues (as by replacing some 
of the ethylene glycol with propylene gly- 
col) the melting points of the plastics 
are lowered progressively, finally reach- 
ing C. or lower. The resulting “de- 
graded” plastics are now gums at room 
temperature and resemble milled gum 
rubber in many respects. 

The gum can be compounded with pig- 
ments and cured with benzoyl peroxide 
to yield typical rubbery vulcanizates of 
fairly high tensile strength and elon- 
gation. Properties can be varied with 
composition and with choice of pigment, 
but in general the outstanding features 
of this type of polyester rubber are oil 
resistance, heat resistance and absence 
of sulfur. They are particularly useful 
in applications where the corrosive effects 
of sulfur are to be avoided. 

If an unsaturated acid is incorporated 
in the structure in amounts of about 15 
to 25% the ester can be cured by com- 
binations of sulfur and the usual acceler- 
ators. The sulfur-cured polyesters are 
outstanding in their heat resistance. 

From a theoretical viewpoint the poly- 
ester rubbers are of interest in that they 
completely bridge the gap between plas- 
tics and rubber. The rubbery polyesters 
bear much the same relationship to the 
plastic polyesters that Butyl rubber 
bears to polyethylene. In these cases 
the function of the methyl groups is to 
reduce crystallinity of the plastics. 

The polyesters are of particular inter- 
est in studies relating properties to struc 
ture since their structure is well known 
and can be varied at will by choice of 
intermediates. 


RUBBER AGE will pay 50c for each 
copy of its February, 1944, issue re- 
turned. 
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DINSMORE SEES BRIGHT FUTURE t "\ _ HIGH-POLYMER PHYSICS GROUP 
FOR ENTIRE RUBBER INDUSTRY ne Pee YT een TO HOLD INAUGURAL MEETING 


According to the 15th report The inaugural meeting of the new Di- 
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war devel pments 
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B. F. GOODRICH CO, SPONSORS 
LOS ANGELES GROUP MEETING 


A near-record attendance featured the 
closing supper meeting of the current sea- 
son for the Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
sponsored by the B. F. Goodrich Co., and 
held in the Mayfair Hotel in Los Angeles 
on June 6. L. L. Horchitz (Goodrich) 
presided as program chairman. The at- 
tendance by Goodrich employees was 
especially large. 

Perhaps no speaker who has addressed 
the club at any of its meetings can claim 
a more enthusiastic response than the 
speaker at this meeting, Alonzo Baker, 
radio commentator, world traveler, and 
former head of various chambers of 
commerce in California, who spoke on 
“Does America Need a Foreign Policy ?” 

The point made by the speaker in his 
address was that this country does need 
a foreign policy, a policy based on a 
long view ahead, a definite policy in 
keeping with the conditions incident to a 
“Shrinking world.” Mr. Baker pointed 
out that for a century and a half we 
actually had no foreign policy whatever, 
met conditions somewhat casually as they 
arose, and trusted to luck and enthusiasm 
to get us by. This can no longer be done 
in a world where distance means nothing 
and where other nations plan courses 
with a half century view to the future, 


he said 


Question-and-Answer Period 


[he interest in the lecture was such 
that when a question period followed, 
all other portions of the formal program 
as planned were called off Mr. Baker 
the present situation and senti- 
number of 


went into 
ment in each of a large 
countries throughout the world, answer- 
ing questions completely and immedi 
ately when asked, and answering with a 


snap that captured the admiration of the 
audience 

About ten new members were voted 
in, T. Kirk Hill acting as master of 


ceremonies in the initiation program 
which made these new men full-fledged 
members of the Group, a group that has 
been growing steadily since its inception 

Announcement of the summer outing 
was made in more detail than at the last 
meeting. The date has definitely been 
set as July 22 and 23 and the place is 
the Uplifters’ Club at Santa Monica, 
while the theme this year is to be a 
military one. Last year the theme was 
“The Forty-niners.” A charge of $12.50 
and “ten red points” is being made, the 
latter in order that a steak dinner may be 
served. One hundred and _ twenty-five 
reservations are being accepted, it was 
pointed out, and the ranks were just 
about filled at the time of the meeting. 

4 book signed by a large number of 
members was presented to J. M. Robbins 
(Goodrich) who is being transferred to 
Bogota, Colombia. The door prize was 
a set of seven glasses and tray donated 
by the Hycar Chemical Company. Other 
prizes were bottles of choice wines 
donated by the Dubonnet Company 
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Lukens Heads Own Laboratory 





Alan R. Lukens 


\lan_ R, 
sociated with Thompson, Weinman & 
Co., Inc., for the past ten years as di 


Lukens, who has been as 


rector of research, has left that organi 
zation and has taken over the premises 
Thompson-W einmar 
equipment at 11 Windsor St., Cam 
bridge, Mass. The laboratory will be 
modernized and further equipped for 
the compounding of extender pigments 
in rubber, paper, paint and allied fields 
Research having to do with the meas 
urement of distributions, 
surface phenomena and the effect of 
these upon various manufactures will be 


and part of the 


particle size 


intensified as also will be supervision of 
industrial research in technical schools 
and colleges. Mr. Lukens, when chief 
chemist of the Richardson Company, 
was the inventor of the asphalt battery 
case, over 50 million of which have been 
Also developed 


under his direction was the colored slate 


made under his patents. 


roofings and_ shingles 

twenty From 
1926 until he joined Thompson, Wein 
man & Co. in 1934, Mr. Lukens was as- 
sociated with the Hood Rubber Co. 


granule coated 


widely used for years. 


Changes at Boston Woven Hose 


Due to ill health, A. C. Kingston, vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has been obliged to re- 
linquish a large part of his duties and 
has been appointed consultant to the 
president of the company on matters of 
sales policy. H. F. Maxon, who has been 
district sales manager of the New York 
and Pennsylvania districts for the past 
17 years, has been appointed general sales 
manager of the company, while W. I. 
Lewis, who has been assistant to the 
general manager for the past 12 years, 
has been named assistant general sales 
manager. 


HUBBARD-SHERIDAN-BERNSTEIN 
HEAD CHICAGO RUBBER GROUP 





At a meeting of the Chicago Rubber 
Group held at the Morrison Hotel in 
Chicago, Ill., on May 19, attended by 
approximately 215 members and guests, 
the following officers were elected for 
the 1944-45 season: Chairman, Bruce W. 
Hubbard (Ideal Roller) ; Vice-Chairman, 
James P. Sheridan (N. J. Zinc); Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Wilburn F. Bernstein. 

The following were elected directors 
for two-year terms: Rubber Manufactur- 
ers—Paul Van Cleef (Van Cleef Bros.) 
and B. Kaufman (Dryden Rubber) ; 
Suppliers—C. M. Baldwin (United Car- 
bon) and S. A. Weller (DuPont); and 
for one year terms: Rubber Manufac 
turers—H. I. Houlette (Inland Rubber) 
and D. M. Pratt (Marbon Corp.) ; Sup- 
pliers—W. H. Lussie (Vanderbilt) and 
J. R. Morath (Naugatuck Chemical) 
The Nominating Committee was headed 
by C. M. Baldwin as chairman. 

The technical speaker at the meeting 
was Ira Williams, director of research 
of the J. M. Huber Corp., Borger, Texas, 
who gave an informal talk on the manu- 
facture, properties and applications of 
the synthetic rubbers. Special entertain- 
ment was furnished by H. Walter Grote, 
midwestern representative of the Wil 
mington Chemical Corp., who gave an 
unusual demonstration of thought reading 
and subliminal control. 

The Chicago group will hold its an- 
nual golf tournament and outing on Sat 
urday, July 22. Further details on the 
outing will be made available shortly. 


Northern California Group Meets 


Approximately 40 members and guests 
attended the regular meeting of thie 
Northern California Rubber Group, held 
at the Hotel Claremont in Berkeley, 
Calif., on May 25. Herman Jordan 
(DuPont) presented high-lites from the 
Spring Meeting of the Rubber Division, 
A.C.S., recently held in New York City, 
and also discussed some new DuPont 
compounding materials, including Perma 
lux. Vic Vodra (Vanderbilt) then gave 
a short talk on Cumate and Cuprax, the 
two new copper accelerators for synthetic 
rubber recently announced by his com 
pany. A drawing was held for a re- 
frigerator deodorizer, which was donated 
by the N. J. Zinc Co. and won by Mr 
Jordan. Table favors were distributed 
through the courtesy of H. M. Royal, 
Inc. The death of Charles L. Bean, of 
the Bean Tire & Rubber Works, of San 
Jose, Calif., was announced at the meet 
ing. 


Atlantic Rayon Changes Name 


The name of the Atlantic Rayon Cor- 
poration has been changed officially to 
Textron, Inc. The company’s wholly- 
owned subsidiary, Textron, Inc., will 
cease to function July 1 and all trans- 
actions with the trade will be handled 
directly by the parent company. 
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CARBON BLACK PRODUCTION 
SHOWS INCREASE IN 1943 


The carbon black industry in 1943 re 
covered from the reverses experienced in 
1942 and almost reached the peaks at 
1941 in both production and 
sales, according to a report by the Bureau 
of Mines of the Department of the In 
terior. Total production in 1943 reached 
593,421,000 pounds, of which 379,923,000 
pounds were 


tained ir 


produced by contact proc 
esses and 213,498,000 pounds by furnace 
processes, as compared with 574,006,000 
pounds in 1942, of 428 665,000 
were made by contact and 145.341.000 by 
furnace 
ot 3% 

Total sales showed a 40% increase in 
1943 over 1942, the figures being 629,300,- 
000 pounds and 449,931,000 pounds, re 
spectively. Of the 1943 total, sales were 
Rubber, 473,473,000 


wl i¢ h 


processes, al ver-all increase 


divided as follows 


Ibs.: Ink. 23.530.000 Ib Paint, 3,945,- 
000 Ibs Miscellaneou 128,352,000. The 
miscellaneous figure includes exports 
Expansion in synthetic rubber manu 
facture, which calls for large amounts 
of the softer blacks, was reflected in the 
production of the furnace blacks which, 
as noted, increased 47% over the 1942 
record These blacks comprised 36% of 


I 
the 1943 total as compared with 25% in 
1942 and 17% in 1941. ( 
which are principally of the channel type, 
declined 11% 

Stocks held by producers at the end of 
1943 totaled 205,215,000 pounds, a decline 
of 15% from the 242,755,000 pounds held 
at the 1942 year-end Stocks were 


ontact blac ks, 


heavily drawn upon in the latter part of 
the year when sales were far above pro 
duction 

The amount of natural gas burned in 


the manufacture of carbon black in 1943. 


according t¢ the repor WAS 0% below 


the volume used in 1942, this decrease in 
the face of increased production having 
been made possible by the increased out 


put furnace 


tf plants manufacturing 
blacks which obtain relatively high vields 
The average yield of carbon blacks of all 
grades in 1943 was 1.88 pounds per 
thousand cubic feet of gas burned. com 
71 pounds in 1942 


Other tacts revealed by the report were 


pared with 1 


that carbon black manufacturers paid an 
average of 1.47c per thousand cubic feet 
of gas in 1943, an advance of 0.18c over 
the 1942 average; that the average value 
of carbon black at the plants remained 
the same in 1943 as in 1942, at 3.4lc a 
pound; and that seven new furnace-type 
plants were put into operation during 
1943 and three channel plants were shut 
down or dismantled 


In connection with tl 


ls report it is 
interesting to note that increases in pro 
duction of carbon black totaling mor 
than 2,000,000 pounds monthly were an 
nounced on May 18 by the Witco Chem 
ical Co. Improvements now under way 
in present plants of the Continental Car 
bon Co., whose production is distributed 
solely by Witco, will increase its output 


of channel process black substantially and 
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Create Town of Goodyear 


An Arizona community born of 
the present world-wide conflict has 
chosen “Goodyear” for its name. 
The new town of Goodyear is a 
settlement of more than 1,800 air- 
craft workers employed at the Good- 
year Aircraft Co. plant four miles 
south of Litchfield Park. Included 
in the new town are the develop 
ments known as Westwood Manor, 
the Federal housing project called 
Avondale Circle, and the model 
Wingfoot Homes village of 24 
houses along a U-shaped court 


— J 





new construction planned will bring the 
total increase to some 50%. 

It is also interesting to learn that 
American manufacturers of carbon black 


were recently asked by WPB to consider 


the construction of carbon black plants in 


Russia and Iran It was pointed ot 
that there are large untapped supplies of 
natural gas both in Russia and at the 
head of the Persian Gulf and trans 
facilities are available The 
plants are now 


portation 
possibilities of such 
under consideration 


Form New Scrap Rubber Firm 


The Tanney-Costello Company was re- 
cently organized by S. A. Tanney and 
.. |. Costello, both formerly associated 
A. Schulman, Inc. The 
maintains head 
quarters at 868 East Tallmdage Ave., 
Akron 9, Ohio, will deal exclusively in 
all grades of scrap rubber, including deal 


with the firm of 


new company, which 


er operations and brokerage. Mr. Tanney 
originally entered the scrap rubber busi 
ness by employment at the New York 
office of H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc., and 
subsequently was transferred to Akron, 
later being moved to the Pacific Coast 


Akron in the 


employ of the Schulman firm. Mr. Cos 


He resigned to return to 


tello also was originally employed in the 
New York office of the Muehlstein Com 
pany, later becoming manager of the 
Boston office and still later of the Akron 
Schulman in 
the latter position. For the past several 


branch, succeeding Mr. A 


years he has been associated with the 
Schulman firm 


Bank Features Vansul Exhibit 


Inspired by civic pride in the products 
1f local industry, the Citizens National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Englewood, N. J.., 
recently inaugurated a series of educa- 
tional exhibits featuring products “Made 
in Englewood.” The first exhibit fea- 
tured the products of Vansul & Company, 
manufacturers of rubber colors, pigments 
and fillers, covering the practical appli 
cation of colors to both crude and syn 
thetic rubber products. John de C. Van 
Etten heads the Vansul concern 


COMMERCIAL STANDARD IS SET 
FOR ALL HOSPITAL SHEETING 





When the War Production Board 
found it necessary to curtail the use of 
rubber, neither crude nor re claimed rub- 
ber was allotted for the manufacture of 
hospital sheeting for civilian hospitals. 
Consequently, the employment of rubber 
substitutes became necessary, with the 
result that hospital purchasing agents 
found it increasingly difficult to decide 
between satisfactory and unsatisfactory 
materials offered. 

In order to provide hospitals with a 
guide in selecting satisfactory products, 
the American Hospital Association re 
quested the assistance of the Division of 
Trade Standards of the National Bureau 
of Standards in the establishment of a 
commercial standard. With the cooper- 
ation of the leading manufacturers and a 
American Hospital As- 
standard has 


committee of the 
sociation, a commercial 
been prepared and adopted by the indus- 
try as Hospital Sheeting for Mattress 
Protection, Commercial Standard 
CS114-43. 

The specification is of the “perform- 
ance” type, almost complete latitude be 
ing allowed the manufacturer in the se- 
lection of fabrics and coating or impreg- 
nating materials. The standard covers 
requirements and methods of tests for 
fabrics coated on both sides or impreg- 
nated with a suitable compound, and 
includes thickness, 
breaking strength, tearing strength, re- 
sistance to mineral oil and disinfectants, 
resistance to sterilization, accelerated ag- 
ing, cracking, and moisture penetration 
\ burning rate limit is included to pre 
vent the use of flammable materials that 
would be a fire hazard. 


requirements for 


Copies of Commercial Standard 
CS114-43 are obtainable from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C 
The price is 5 cents 


Combine Rubber and Co-Ro-Lite 


\ method of combining rubber and 
molded Co-Ro-Lite, a sisal fibre-resin 
material, has been developed by the 
Columbian Rope Co., Auburn, N. Y. 
The original development, called the Co- 
Ro-Felt pad, reveals a product combina- 
tion of two entirely dissimilar materials 

a pad which has different characteris 
tics in contiguous portions—yet molded 
in one operation. Two different bonding 
materials are required. The center or 
hub is vegetable fibre impregnated with 
Durez phenolic resin, product of Durez 
Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., while the outer section is 
vegetable fibre impregnated with a com- 
pounded latex. The result is a rigid 
hub of excellent impact strength and a 
resilient, flexible outer circular section. 
The combination can be made of natural 
or synthetic latex and Co-Ro-Lite 
Gasoline tank fittings are being made of 
the new combination material 
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KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
REACHES 50th ANNIVERSARY 





The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., of 
Cumberland, Maryland, now affiliated 
with the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
is this year celebrating its fiftieth anni- 
versary. In that span, the company has 
witnessed and made many valuable con- 
tributions to the tire manufacturing art. 

Kelly-Springfield got its start in 1894 
when Arthur W. Grant, of Springfield, 
Ohio, developed a satisfactory tire for 
use on horse-drawn vehicles. Lacking 
finances, he secured backing from Edwin 
S. Kelly, also of Springfield, and the 
two organized the Rubber Tire Wheel 
Co. Patents covering the development 
were issued to the new company in 
1896. 

Van H. Cartmell, at that time selling 
bicycle tires in the Boston area for the 
Consolidated Rubber Tire Co. of New 
York, took over exclusive sales rights of 
the tires made by the Rubber Tire Wheel 
Co. and later bought out both Grant and 
Kelly. Still later Mr. Cartmell became 
head of the Consolidated Rubber Tire 
Co. and changed the name of the firm 
to the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co 

\s demand for the company’s carriage 
tires grew, these tires then being pro- 
duced in reel lengths, another factory, 
known as the Buckeye Rubber Co., was 
secured in Akron. The development of 
the automobile resulted in heavy demands 
and the need for new production facili- 
ties was soon evident. Eventually, a site 
was chosen in Cumberland, Maryland, 
and a huge, modern plant, planned just 
before the United States entered the first 
World War, was completed in 1920. 

In the 1920’s many of the executives 
associated with the concern since its 
start, including Mr. Cartmell, passed on, 
and operating and sales efficiency grad 
ually decreased. In the early 1930's it 
was evident that drastic reorganization 
was essential, and this was accomplished 
in 1935 when the present management, 
headed by E. S. Burke, who had secured 
his training with Fisk and Chrysler, took 
over 

Under the new management, the posi 
tion of Kelly-Springfield in the tire 
field steadily improved, until the Japan- 
ese sneak attack in the Far East result 
ing in the cutting off of our crude rub- 
ber supplies. The Cumberland plant was 
swiftly converted into an ordnance unit 
making munitions and was operated as 
such a unit until September of last year. 
Since that time the plant has been re- 
converted to tire production and Kelly- 
Springfield is building new facilities so 
that the plant will soon be producing tires 
at nearly double its prewar peak 


Firestone has presented an autogiro 
to the Department of Aeronautical En- 
gineering of Princeton University. The 
autogiro, which will be used as a flying 
laboratory for research on rotary wing 
aircraft, was manufactured by G & A 
Aircraft, Inc., a Firestone subsidiary. 
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U. $. Rubber Promotes Brown 





E. G. Brown 


Ernest G. Brown, who has seen service 
as general manager of the munitions di- 
vision of the U. S. Rubber Co., has been 
named general manager of the mechani- 
cal goods, general products, Lastex yarn 
and rubber thread divisions of that com- 
pany, succeeding Willard H. Cobb, re- 
cently elected a vice-president and mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
company. Mr. Brown is a native of New 
Haven, Conn., and a graduate of the 
Shefheld Scientific School of Yale Uni- 
versity. He served in the first World 
War and joined U. S. Rubber in 1929 
at New Haven. He was subsequently 
transferred to the Bristol, R. I., plant 
as assistant factory manager and made 
factory manager of that plant in 1931. 
Later, he served as production manager 
for the six plants engaged in the manu- 
facture of general products, drug sun- 
dries, insulated wire and mechanical 
goods. In 1942 Mr. Brown was named 
head of the shell loading division of the 
company, when that department was or- 
ganized, and a year later was made gen- 
eral manager of the munitions division. 


Nevillac OA Introduced 


Nevillac OA, a new liquid resin of im- 
proved odor, has been introduced by the 
Neville Co., Pittsburgh, Penna., as the 
first of a series of improved grades 
which are being developed to enlarge thé 
Nevillac resins group. The new ma- 
terial is similar to Nevillac 10° (PHO), 
differing chiefly in improved odor and 
superior color retention. Fields of use 
of the new Nevillac include adhesives of 
the waterproof, optical, shoe, packaging 
and pressure-sensitive types and artificial 
leather and leather finishes. Nevillac 
OA is soluble in almost all organic 
liquids and is compatible with most syn- 
thetic resins, as well as GR-S and the 
Buna N-type synthetic rubbers. 


COMPLETE PROGRAM ARRANGED 
FOR ASTM’S 47th MEETING 





Over one hundred technical papers and 
reports will be presented in 16 technical 
sessions at the Forty-Seventh Annual 
Meeting of the American Society for 
Testing Materials, which will be held at 
the Waldorf-Astoria in New York. City 
on June 26 to 30. The first day of the 
meeting—June 26—will be devoted to 
technical committee meetings. 

Features of this 1944 meeting, at 
which the Society will take action on a 
number of its widely used specifications 
and tests, will include round-table dis- 
cussions on the following: Centrifugal 
Castings, Classification of Industrial 
Waters, Symposium on Colorimetric and 
Photometric Methods of Analysis, and 
several addresses—one on “Minerals in 
War and Peace,” by Dr. C. K. Leith, 
the address of the President, Dean Har- 
vey, and the Marburg Lecture this year 
by Dr. Harold DeWitt Smith on “Tex 
tile Fibers—an Engineering Approach.” 

The meeting of Committee D-11 on 
Rubber Products, of which Simon Col 
lier, of the Johns-Manville Corp., is act- 
ing chairman, will take place on Tuesday 
afternoon, June 27. The report of the 
committee, on which action will occur, 
follows: 

New specifications for cellular rubber 
products and methods of test for stiffen 
ing of vulcanized elastomers at low tem 
peratures are recommended for publica 
tion as tentative. 

Revisions are recommended in the ten 
tative specifications for chloroprene 
sheath compound for electrical insulated 
cords and cables where extreme abrasion 
resistance is and is not required and for 
insulated wire and cable, performance 
synthetic rubber compound, in the tenta 
tive methods of testing sponge rubber 
products, automotive hydraulic brake 
hose, automotive air brake and vacuum 
brake hose, and in the tests for changes 
in properties of rubber and rubber-like 
materials in liquids, for indentation of 
rubber by means of the durometer, and 
for low-temperature brittleness of rub- 
ber and rubber-like materials. 

It is recommended that the tests for 
resistance to light checking and cracking 
of rubber compounds and for tear re- 
sistance of vulcanized rubber be adopted 
as standard without revision. 


Anaconda Again Accused of Fraud 


Alleged failure of the Anaconda Wire 
& Cable Co. to make prescribed tests on 
wire and cable made at its Marion, Ind., 
plant for military use and for lend-lease 
was the basis of a new action by the 
government on May 16. The Department 
of Justice filed a civil complaint on that 
date charging that invoices, affidavits and 
bills submitted by the company in con- 
nection with its claims for payment for 
the products were fraudulent. The com- 
plaint asked the statutory penalty of 
$2,000 for each such allegedly fraudulent 
document. 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 


—— 





Dre. Kucene Met It intil recently 
engaged in consulting and advisory ac 
tivities for the chemical industry, has 
joined the Gil Prod ( Inc 
Brooklyn, N y i tech al sale + 
director 

Harry E. SMITH, general manager of 
the Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
Division, and Rorert B. Davis, general 
manager of the Raybestos Division, have 
both been elected vice pre dents of Ray 
beste Manhattar Ir Passaic, N J 
Both are director t the ympany 

How ARI | MAL \ | entl 

nage! ule [ rdina 
tion the ‘ | e | Ss 
Rubber ( as been appointed to take 
char fart ul e tire 
activitse ; Fisk 1) 
vision 

H. F. ScHWAR ployed at 
the researe abe i rie t Wite 
Chemical ¢ n Cl is i ned the 
re searcl laboratori ol the Sherwu 
Willian 5 ft il ( i vnhere he 
will work ot trie leve ment rt new 
chemicals for ea ol unding agents 
ror rubber il ! nt et T bber 


\ 


N tyty associate t the I + 


Rubber | ince 1929 as be aj 
pointed manager the t e tire 
department t the mpany's Fisk 
Division 

\\ R. Hu é nage 
the raw mate al 1 he B. I 
(,ood ricl (4 \kr il ‘ i been 
with the operati the Rub 
ber Reserve ( ‘ 1942 is beet 
named prod ina ull g 
ernment-owned t ibhe plants 

( P vell-} electrical 
and er i i ( is bet al 
pointe | vice-pre lent t harge ot 
manutacturing of he Philip Carey 
Manufacturing C: Cincinnati, Ohio 
Che compan\ perates nin plants 

Howarp ( STEIN! issistant man 
aging director of the Goodyear Tyre & 


er (Australia) Ltd., Grar 


Rubb ville 
New South Wal has been named maz 
aging director f that Goodyear sub 
sidiary edit W KITHER, whi 
has resigned duc ealt 

{ P. TOSLYN. a Cilate \ € (ood 
ear Tire & Rubber C \kron, since 
1926, has been named sales manager of 
the newly-created Synthetic Sales Di 
vision. Operating in tl livision and 
responsible t Mr. Jostyn will be the 


mana 


and 


2722 


7 


flooring 


vers ‘ 


\irfoam 


vice-president of 
Akron, was 
a five-man 
Akron on 
The 


Citizens 


Boyp BRIDGWATER, 
the Bridgwater Machine Co., 
recently named a member of 
executive Start 
ts postwar planning program 
mittee, officially known as the 
Planning Committee, will have a budget 
of $40,000 to $50,000 


committee to 
com 


Fevix G. TANNER, associated with the 
B. F 1932, 
named factory manager of the company’s 
La lillac, Mich . 
W. Ransom, who has 
other business 


Goodrich Co. since has been 
plant, succeeding RoBER1 


resigned to enter 


with the 
Rub 


a depart 


HULSE, associated 
Laboratories of the U. S 


Passaic, N. J., as 


GEORGE F 
Cseneral 


ber Co. at 


ment head for the past several years, 
has left that organization and is now 
afhliated with the American Containe 


Corp. at its Depew, N. Y., plant 
CHARLES F. PHILutps, director of t 
Automotive Suppl 

of OPA 


a leading 


Rationing Divisior 
1942, 
veloping the tire 
appointed 
Administrator for Rationins 


since Tune, and who took 
part in de 
rationing been 


Deput 


that government 


program, has 





BirFEN, for 15 4 
member of the staff of Foster D 
Inc., consulting chemists and engineers 
»f Brooklyn, N , was recently elected 
Institute of Cher 
Ireland 


| RANK \foopy 
Snell 


to Fellowship in the 
Britain and 


stry of Great 
WELLMAN, until re 
purchases for the 
division of the B. F. Goodricl 
\kron, has joined R. W. Greeff 
New York City, I 


: | 
Sales agents anu 
mporters of | 


Dr. Victor | 
ently director of 
hen ical 
oO. at 


industrial and pharmaceuti 


chemist of 
Akron, has 


new Seibert 


,4PortTeE, chief 
Rubber C 

een elected president of the 
Club. He was scheduled 
from F. A. SEIBER 
dedication 


Ratpu T. | 
the Seiberling 
ling Countr t 
receive the club lease 


LING, board chairman, at 


ceremonies early this montl 


R. D 


roodyear 


associated with the 
1929, 


Vi KERS, 
Tire & Rubber Co 
has been placed in charge of plastics and 


( since 


sales in the region of 


hemical eastern 
the United that 
will maintain headquarters in New 


States for company. He 


York 


of the Fisk 
Rubber Co., 
recently elected president of the 
York Sales Club. He 


served as vice-president and 


manage! 


U.S 


I. C. Ray, sales 


Tire Division of the 
was 
New 


previously 


Managers’ 


chairman of the program committee 


Greer With Continental Carbon 





Harvey G. Greer 


Rubber 
tech 
Continental 


handle its 


Harvey G. Greer, lately of the 


Reserve Company, has joined the 


nical service staff of the 


Carbon growing 
line of products for the 


industries. Mr 


Company to 
rubber and syn- 
Greer is 
especially qualified for his work by 
rubber industry 


thetic rubber 
new 
long experience in the 
Following his graduation in chemical en 
University in 
than 13 


Tire 


gineering from Ohio State 
1929, Mr 
vears associated wi 
and Rubber 
velopment for tires, tubes and mechanical 
rubber goods. In 1942, he joined Rubber 
Reserve in Washington, where his experi- 


(sreer was tor more 


+} +} 


e (,oodvear 


Company it mpound de 


ence was brought to bear on problems of 
compounding synthetic rubbers. Mr. Greer 
will make his headquarters in Continental 
Akron Expansion of 
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TWO TECHNICAL PAPERS GIVEN 
AT NEW YORK GROUP MEETING 





Two interesting technical papers fea- 
tured the May meeting of the New 
York Rubber Group, held on May 26 
at the Building Trades Club in New 
York City as an alternative to the usual 
summer outing. Approximately 225 mem- 
bers and guests attended the meeting. 

The papers presented were: “The Heat 
Problem in GR-S Carcass Stocks,” by 
J. G. Hendricks of the National Lead 
Co., and “The Carbon Spectrum for the 
Rubber Compounder,” by C. W. Sweitzer 
and W. C. Goodrich of the Columbian 
Carbon Co. Dr. Sweitzer presented the 
latter paper. 

In addition to these two papers, a new 
and comprehensive svund movie on “Syn- 
thetic Rubber,” recently completed by 
the Bureau of Mines, was shown through 
the cooperation of that Bureau. The film 
traces the early history of synthetic rub 
ber, from the discovery of isoprene on 
up to the present day manufacture of 
GR-S in the government program. Ac- 
cordionists entertained during the dinner 
hour and a complete floor show, consist- 
ing of variety acts, was presented after 
dinner Abstracts of the two technical 
papers follow: 


Abstracts of the Papers 

The Heat Problem in GR-S Carcass 
Stocks: The most serious problem in 
the compounding of GR-S is the develop- 
ment of satisfactory tires. The crux of 
this problem centers around the genera 
tion of heat and the resulting deteriora- 
tion due to this heat. For a satisfactory 
or even acceptable solution both low heat 
build-up and heat stability must be im- 
parted to the GR-S compound. 

The hypothesis is presented that dur- 
ing vulcanization sulfur combines in 
more than one type of linkage. It fol- 
lows in this discussion that thermody- 
namic and steric factors result in a 
tendency toward a relatively greater por- 
tion of sulfur combining initially in GR-S 
in less stable linkage(s) Heat aging 
is believed to cause rearrangement of 
such bondings into additional more stable 
intermolecular linkages resulting in brit- 
tleness. It is pointed out that when 
speedy and efficient acceleration is used 
that this tendency is minimized. There 
is cumulative benefit in that low sulfur 
may then be used to impart heat stability. 

An accelerator combination is presented 
which shows improved heat build-up and 
heat stability. This combination consists 
of two parts of red lead, 0.75 part of 
benzothiazyl disulfide and 1.5 parts of 
sulfur 

Comparison of this compound with 
blanks representative of currently ac- 
cepted carcass accelerator combinations 
indicates appreciable improvement in heat 
build-up and heat resistance whether these 
characteristics are considered individually 
or collectively. 

The Carbon Spectrum for the Rubber 
Compounder: Rationalization of the col- 
loidal carbon effects in rubber can be 
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Shattered Tire Is Reminder 





Shattered military tires, similar to the 
one pictured above, frame the daily at- 
tendance bulletins in departments through- 
out the Cleveland plant of the Indus- 
trial Rayon Corp. These tires act as a 
daily reminder of the Army’s dependence 
on rayon workers now producing rayon 
tire yarn, cord and fabric. Although no 
figures are available, the use of these tires 
is believed to have cut down absenteeism 
at the plant 








accomplished by the rubber compounder 
through the following considerations: 
(1) Recognition of the fundamental 
properties of colloidal carbons; (2) Ap- 
preciation of the effect of these proper- 
ties on the behavior of carbons in rub- 
ber compounds; (3) Evaluation of these 
basic -arbon properties by simple non- 
rubber tests 

The carbon spectrum includes the 
gamut of available types and grades of 
colloidal carbon offered to industry, rang- 
ing from the coarse thermal types to the 
finest channel grades. The behavior of 
any or all of these carbons in rubber 
can be satisfactorily explained on the 
basis of the three fundamental carbon 
properties, viz. ° 

Surface—A measure of particle size 
and the total surface available for rein- 
forcement. 

pH—The clue to the chemical activity 
of the carbon surface. 

Structure—-The measure of agglomera- 
tion in carbons and the degree of its 
persistence 

By an understanding of these funda 
mental properties the rubber compounder 
can extend the versatility of the colloidal 
carbon family to give new effects and 
new standards of performance. 

Surface is the dominating influence in 
GR-S as well as Hevea. Rebound in 
both instances is dominated by surface. 
Tensile and energy are likewise domi- 
nated by surface, except for the anom- 


alous behavior of structure carbons. 
Modulus in GR-S is influenced by sur- 
face. pH dominates the rate of cure 
picture in both Hevea and GR-S, with 
retardation given by low pH carbons 
and acceleration by high pH carbons. 
In GR-S, however, total surface may in 
some cases equal pH in its cure effect. 

Structure effects in Hevea and GR-S 
show up in processing, modulus and 
hardness. Normal structure is associ- 
ated with the standard reinforcing car- 
bons. Super-normal structure gives 
higher modulus and hardness than ex- 
pected on the basis of surface, while 
sub-normal structure results in somewhat 
lower modulus and hardness values. 

Surface values can be closely estimated 
by a mineral oil color test. Using anchor 
points provided by the electron micro- 
scope, a color-surface graph provides a 
ready means for obtaining surface values 
on unknown carbons. Correlation of 
color with rebound is excellent. 

The availability of total surface is 
conveniently estimated by a tinting 
strength test. Considering the other 
factors that can influence tensile, the 
correlation of tinting strength with ten- 
sile is good. 

pH is most readily measured on a car- 
bon-water slurry. Correlation with rate 
of cure is good, particularly where alkali 
accelerators are used. 

An oil absorption test provides the 
simplest means for evaluating structure 
and its quantitative expression “Struc- 
ture Index.” Correlation with modulus 
is good, considering the effect of com- 
pounding and cure variables. 

Electrical conductance of carbons in 
rubber compounds can be assessed with 
a fair degree of accuracy by a simple dry 
resistivity test on the original carbon. 
In order, decreased volatile, finer particle 
size, and increased structure improve 
conductance properties of carbons. 

3y evaluation of only a few basic 
carbon properties by simple tests, the rub- 
ber compounder has the means for pre- 
dicting fairly closely the behavior of car- 
bons in Hevea and synthetic rubber 


Towne Joins Rubbercraft 


Ralph C. Towne, long associated with 
the lighter-than-aircraft field and one 
of the major developers of rubber life 
rafts in the United States, has joined 
the Rubbercraft Corporation of America, 
Inc., as general manager and engineer 
in charge of production. The Rubber- 
craft Corporation, of which A. Ralph 
Alderman is president and Louis F. 
Garson, vice-president, operates plants at 
both New Haven and Wallingford, Conn. 
Mr. Towne’s experience goes back to 
1915 when he was associated with the 
Connecticut Aircraft Co. of New Haven 
which built the Dirigible D-N for the 
Navy. Later becoming interested in life 
saving rafts, he perfected a method of 
automatically inflating these rafts, and 
still later was instrumental in having 
the Navy adopt such rafts as standard 
equipment on Navy aircraft. 
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Definition of a Chemist 


The following definition of a chemist 


was adopted by the Council of the Amer- 


ican Chemical Society on April 3, 1944 
4 chemist is one properly versed in the 


science that treats e composition ol! 


substances formations they 
undergo 

Both education an 
sential to the qualification of a chemist 


| experience are es 


and in order that the meaning of the 
word “properly” shall be adequately de 
terminable, the following specifications 
shall apply in respect of that word’s re 
lationship to the qualifications of a 
chemist 

(a) Any persor 
the requirements for a degree in chemis 


who has completed 


try or chemical engineering, and is en- 
gaged in the field of chemistry in. gain- 
shall be deemed to be 


properly qualified as a chemical interne 


ing experience, 


Such a chemical interne in the course of 
his professional work may of necessity 
be required to engage upon and learn 
many operations of a purely technical 
or nonprofessional nature the better to 
fit himself for more advanced work in 
the field of chemistry 

(b) Any 


the requirements for a degree in chemis 


person who has completed 


try or chemical engineering and has been 
certified to have completed the minimum 
requirements for professional acceptance 
by an educational institution approved by 
the American Chemical Society, and who 
has had two years of experience in pro 
fessional chemical or chemical engineer 
ing work or two years of graduate study 
in chemistry or chemical engineering, 
shall be deemed to be properly qualified 
as a chemist 

(c) Any other person who has com 
pleted the requirements for a degree in 
chemistry or chemical engineering, and 
who, in addition, has worked for a period 
of five years in professional chemical or 
work, shall be 


chemical engineering 


deemed to be properly qualified as a 
chemist 


(d) Any person who by 


ment is recognized generally in the chem 


accomplish 


ical profession as being particularly well 
versed—that is to say, a specialist—in 
one or moré branches f chemistry or 
chemical engineering, shall be deemed to 


be properly qualified as a chemis 
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Fraser Joins Monroe Equipment 


D. F. “Don” Fraser, 
as technical assistant to the Rubber Re 


who has served 


serve Co. and technical consultant on 
neoprene to the Office of the Rubber Di 
rector for the past 15 months, has joined 
the Monroe Auto Equipment Co., Mon- 
roe, Mich., as manager of that company’s 
rubber division. Prior to government 
service, Mr. Fraser spent six years with 
the rubber laboratory of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., In Monroe Auto 
Equipment is reported to have developed 
an improved method of molding rubber 
products, further details of which will 
be made available in the near future 


Ingenious Cockpit Lamp 


A single flash of light sighted by hos- 
tile eyes might easily spell disaster for 
night flying pilots and their crews during 
combat periods. Since occasional scrutiny 
of the instrument board, however, is 


essential for perfect flying, a cockpit 
lamp indiscernible outside the plane is an 
obvious necessity. The X-244 cockpit 
lamp, made by Electronic Laboratories, 
Inc., Indianapolis, Ind., is described as 
such a lamp. Employing ultra-violet lens, 
the X-244 is equipped with control 
switches and rheostat which enables the 
operator to control the amount of light 
diffused. Covering the lens is a shutter 
which, when closed, shuts off light. Im 
mediately back of the lens is an iris 
which permits focussing of the light to 
a spot or a flood. An important feature 
of the lamp is its retractable, rubber- 
jacketed, electrical cord, a product of 
Cordage, Inc., an affiliate of the Kellogg 
Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago. 
Through a special process employed in 
permanently molding the rubber outer 
covering containing the conductor into a 
spiral shape, this cord can be stretclied 
to approximately seven times its con- 
tracted length 


Advisory Panel Formed 


As expected, the State Department at 
Washington, D. C., has formulated a 
special rubber advisory panel which will 
serve as a consulting body on all matters 
concerning rubber and rubber substitutes 
Members of the combined industry-gov 
ernment group, announced on June §&, 
include the following: F. B. Davis, Jr 
(U. S. Rubber), Stuart Hotchkiss (Cam 
bridge Rubber), L. R. Jackson (Fire 
stone), P. W. Litchfield (Goodyear), 
Harry E. Smith (Manhattan Rubber), 
4. L. Viles (R.M.A.), John L. Collyer 
(Goodrich), J. W. Bicknell (Rubber De 
velopment Corp.), William L. Batt 
(W.P.B.), H. J. Klossner (Rubber Re 
serve Co.), L. D. Tompkins (O.R.D.), 
and R. D. Young (Rubber Trade Asso 
ciation of N. Y.). 


Marshall Heads Carlisie Tire 


Furber Marshall, president of the 
Pharis Tire & Rubber Co., has been 
made president and chairman of the board 
of the Carlisle Tire & Rubber Co., 
Carlisle, Penna. Pharis recently acquired 
a substantial interest in the Carlisle con- 
cern. R. W. Atkins, a partner in Shear- 
son, Hammill & Co., has been made a 
director of the latter company. 


Neoprene-Coated Delousing Bag 


Development of a delousing bag for 
individual treatment of soldiers’ and 
sailors’ clothes is said to mark a big im- 
provement over the method of killing in- 
festations used in the first World War. 
The bag is constructed of neoprene- 
coated cotton fabrics produced by the 
Fabrikoid Division of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc. The fabric is two- 
ply, combined as well as surface-coated 
with the neoprene. Strapping and ce- 
ment, with which the bag is put together, 
are DuPont developments. One of the 
largest makers of the bag is the Dorset 
Manufacturing Company, New York 
City. To delouse his clothes, the serv- 
ice man inserts a glass ampule of methyl 
bromide, wrapped in cloth, into an in- 
side pocket of the bag. He then dumps 
his whole outfit, including shoes, into 
the bag and rolls it up at the top. The 
volatile liquid is dispersed by stepping 
on the glass ampule and walking over 
the whole bag to assure thorough per- 
meation of the contents. 


Johnson Completes New Plant 


The Johnson Rubber Co., Middlefield, 
Ohio, has completed construction of its 
new plant which replaces the one de- 
stroyed by fire some six months ago. The 
plant, largest in the Middlefield area, 
covers approximately 30,000 square feet, 
and includes many modern features for 
the comfort and efficiency of employees. 
Piping for conducting gas, steam and 
oil for heating are all underground, as 
are all electric wires. Offices in the new 
plant are on a mezzanine floor, over- 


] 


looking production lines 


Eimhurst Opens New Office 


The Elmhurst Rubber Co., Inc., manu- 
facturers of moided sponge and solid rub- 
ber products, which has devoted all of 
its manufacturing facilities to the pro- 
duction of war goods since Pearl Harbor, 
recently opened a new office building on 
the company’s property at Elmhurst, L. I., 
N. Y., adjacent to its factory. The new 
office is a modern, one-story, white stuc 
coed, concrete structure and adds greatly 
to the convenience of both the company 
and its customers. George E. Jeandheur 
is president of the concern 


Cites “Rubber Life” Advertising 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
ordered the Belt Oil & Chemical Co. and 
Overman & Co., both of New York City, 
to stop alleged misrepresentations in con- 
nection with the sale of “Rubber Life,” 
a coating preparation for tires and other 
rubber products. The Commission con- 
tends that the statements that “Rubber 
Life” is “an answer to your tire-saving 
problem” and that it “will add up to 25 
per cent more tire mileage” are false 
and misleading. 
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Thermoid Company 


First Quarter: Net profit of $136,419, 
or 19c each on 600,000 common shares, 
which compares with $242,475, or 46c 
a share, in the corresponding quarter of 
the previous year. The report for the 
current quarter does not include earn- 
ings of the Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., 
recently acquired by Thermoid, and it is 
estimated that such earnings should add 
approximately $50,000 to profits. 


American Cyanamid Co. 


First Quarter: Net income of $1,121,- 
384, equal to 35c each on 2,666,026 com- 
mon shares after dividend requirements 
on the preferred stock, which compares 
with $1,440,925, or 48c each on 2,639,026 
common shares, in the corresponding 
quarter of 1943. 


Columbian Carbon Co. 


First Quarter: Net profit, before re- 
negotiation, of $859,654, or $1.60 a share, 
which compares with $842,399, or $1.57 a 
share, in the 1943 quarter. Consolidated 
working capital on March 31, 1944, 
amounted to $10,538,854, an increase of 
$2,369,180 over the previous year. 


Tyer Rubber Company 
Year Ended February 29: Net income 
of $98,625, after provision of $387,887 
for taxes, which is equal to $3.08 a com- 
mon share and which compares with 
$111,562, or $3.57 a common share, re- 
ported for the previous fiscal year, when 

$417,879 was provided for taxes. 


Lee Rubber & Tire Corp. 

Six Months Ended April 30: Net 
profit of $644,863, equal to $2.67 a share, 
which compares with $602,585, or $2.50 
a share, for the corresponding period of 
the previous fiscal year. Net sales 
amounted to $13,295,035 and $11,528,927, 


a 
respectively. 


Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co. 


Six Months Ended March 31: Net 
profit of $84,827, after provision of $180,- 
365 for income and excess profits taxes, 
which compares with $61,246 in the six 
months ended March 31, 1943, after pro- 
vision of $84,000 for taxes. 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 
First Quarter: Preliminary report in 
dicates net profit of $325,291, equal to 
77c a share, as compared with $280,928, 
or 67c a share, reported for the corre- 
sponding quarter of the previous year 
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John Waldron Corp. 
For 1943: Net profit of $123,253, after 
provision of $33,625 for depreciation and 
$486,720 for Federal income and excess 
profits taxes. According to the report 
unfilled orders at the year-end amounted 
to $1,675,935, “enough to keep the com- 
pany in business for months.” 








Introduce Pliolite S-! 


Pliolite S-1, a synthetic rubber substi- 
tute for Pliolite, the cyclized derivative 
of natural rubber made by reacting rub- 
ber with halide salts of amphoteric 
metals, has been developed and intro- 
duced by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron. The synthetic material is 
said to have generally the same range 
of usefulness and applications as its nat- 
ural rubber forerunner and for the time 
being its use will probably be confined 
to insulating wire and cable for the mili- 
tary forces. It was disclosed that a spe- 
cial type of synthetic rubber was de- 
veloped for Pliolite S-1. After being 
transformed to a resin, this rubber is 
integrated by chemical and mechanical 
processes with GR-S. Potential postwar 
uses of the new material are reported 
to include golf ball covers, safety and 
football helmets, shoe quarterlinings, and 
other materials where shock absorption 
and abrasion resistance are important. 


Cerex—A New Thermoplastic 


Cerex, a new thermoplastic, said to be 
the first ever developed that can hold its 
shape and strength in boiling water and 
yet can be molded by the fastest, most 
economical methods, has been announced 
by the Monsanto Chemical Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. By virtue of its ability to 
withstand sterilization, the new material 
is said to open up an entirely new field 
of industrial and household applications. 
Cerex is reported to be readily moldable 
in standard molding machines, and to 
combine high resistance to heat with re- 
sistance to strong, corrosive chemicals, 
excelient electrical insulating properties, 
and high rigidity and strength, 


New Plant for Ohio Rubber 


Ohio Rubber Co., Willoughby, Ohio, is 
reported to have purchased the building 
formerly occupied by the Art Furniture 
Co. in Meadville, Penna. The plant will 
be used for the production of mechanical 
rubber goods, according to the report, 
and will employ approximately 100 when 
in full operation. 





Joins Wilmington Chemical Corp. 





































































Ralph B. Symons 


Ralph B. Symons, who recently joined 
the firm of E. F. Drew & Co., Inc., at 
Boonton, N. J., has left that organiza- 
tion to become affiliated with the Wil- 
mington Chemical Corporation of New 
York City. He will act as technical rep- 
resentative covering the Eastern section 
of the country and Canada. A graduate 
of the University of Toronto, Mr. Drew 
has been associated in the past with 
Dunlop, Canada Wire and Firestone. 


Dewey Receives Honorary Degree 


The honorary degree of doctor of sci- 
ence was conferred on Rubber Director 
Bradley Dewey by the University of 
Akron at commencement exercises held 
at the University on June 4. Col. Dewey, 
a graduate of Harvard and M.I.T., was 
the guest speaker at the exercises, his 
topic being “Synthetic Rubber and the 
University of Akron—Now and in the 
Future.” In his address, Col. Dewey 
reviewed the important role played by 
Akron in the development of both the 
natural and synthetic rubber industry, 
and stated that “war-born synthetic rub- 


‘bers will in the future offer Akron an 


opportunity to go forward 


SAE Sets Transportation Meeting 


The National Transportation and 
Maintenance Meeting of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers will be held at 
the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Phila- 
delphia, Penna., on June 28 and 29. In- 
cluded among the seven papers scheduled 
are those on “What Truck and Bus Oper- 
ators Should Know About Synthetic 
Tires,” by J. E. Hale of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., and “Employment of 
Electronics for Effecting Tire Vulcani- 
zation,” by Lt. Col. C. W. Vogt, chief, 
technical staff for supply, Transportation 
Corps, War Department 
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The second walkout within a week of 
1500 rubber workers at the Dominion 
Rubber Company's plant at St. Jerome, 
Quebec, ended May 31 when represen- 
tatives of the Federal Rubber Workers 
Union and the company agreed to lower 
the standard work units demanded from 
each worker to a mutually acceptable 
base which “will not endanger the health 
of workers” as claimed under the old 
standard by the union. The workers 
through their representatives agreed to 
return to work June 1, Max Swerdlow, 
representing the Trade and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada, declared 

The men agreed to return to their 
jobs after their representatives and com- 
pany officials signed a new contract ac 
cording to which “a time study engineer 
will be assisted by a representative of 
the workers in his work which regulates 
the number of units making up the regu 
lar standard and quantity of work de 
manded from each employee.” 

The new contract stipulates that any 
differences which may still occur during 
the fixing of mutually acceptable rates 
and standards for the work of the em 
ployees be submitted to the Regional War 
Labor Board for a decision. The con- 
tract also mentioned that any revision of 
rates will not be effective until it has 
been approved by the Regional War 
Labor Board The changes will be made 
retroactive to June | 


A one-year agreement between the 
Dominion Tire Company, Kitchener, On 
tario, and Local 80 United Rubber Work 
ers of America (C.1.0.) went into effect 
on Mav 26. The agreement follows a 
lengthy period of negotiation and officials 
of both union and management expressed 
satisfaction with its conditions The 
majority report of the conciliation board, 
tabled recently, favored a maintenance of 
membership clause in the new agreement, 
while the minority report suggested a 
check-off system. Whilk 
the majority report, union officials sat 
down with the management and agreed 
to accept the minority report, featuring 
the check-off clause and granting im 


agreeing with 


proved negotiations and grievance pro- 
cedure over the old agreement. The new 
agreement was ratified in its entirety by 
the international office of the United 
Rubber Workers of America 

Synthetic rubber tested by Canadian 
corset manufacturers is proving a satis- 
factory substitute for natural rubber, 
W. A. Rook, president of the Canadian 
Corset Manufacturers’ Association and 
of the Canadian H. W. Gossard Co., Ltd., 
recently declared 

“All Canadian manufacturers,” he said, 
“have been testing elastic made of syn- 


thetic rubber on various models, for 
months, and it is proving quite satisfac- 
tory. The difficulty now is that there is 
practically no neoprene thread available 
for civilian use, but when it is, retail 
customers may rest assured that it will 
wear as satisfactorily as does natural 
rubber thread, and that they will not be 
conscious of the difference between the 
natural and synthetic stuff in their foun- 
dation garments.” 

Forms and uses of synthetic rubber 
were discussed at a meeting of the Pur- 
chasing Agents Association held at the 
Mount Royal Hotel in Montreal on 
May 16 in addresses given by two rep- 
resentatives of the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company, Ltd 

W. G. Britt, public relations officer of 
the firm, spoke on the five different types 
of synthetic rubber which have been 
developed during the critical shortage of 
crude rubber. George W. Davies, as 
sistant manager of the firm, spoke on the 
mechanical uses of the product. He said 
in concluding his address that a lot of 
difficulty was encountered in the produc 
tion of the synthetic product. New diffi 
culties arose with each shipment of the 
material, he said 

The evening closed with the showing 
of a motion picture indicating the many 
uses of the product, including its use in 
planes, tanks, and practically every type 
of weapon on the field of battle 


Announcement is made by Paul ( 
Jones, president, Dominion Rubber Com 
pany, Ltd., of the appointment of M. O 
Simpson, formerly comptroller and treas 
urer, to the position of vice-president and 
treasurer. A. W. Bruce, formerly as 
sistant comptroller, becomes comptroller 

R. W. Richards, general sales manager 
of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co 
of Canada, Limited, has been elected 
president of the Aeronautical Institute of 
Canada, after having served as a director 
during the past year. His election oc 
curred at the second annual Dominion 
conference, held in Toronto and attended 
by 360 delegates representing 99 Canadian 
communities. Objectives of the Aero- 
nautical Institute include finding new 
sources of employment for members of 
the air force when they return to civil 
life and increasing greatly the number 
of airports and landing strips in Canada 
\. post-war program outlines a $2,000,000 
construction job for creating four hun- 
dred additional landing fields or landing 
strips 


Directors of the Dunlop Tire and Rub- 
ber Goods Co., Ltd., have declared the 
regular semi-annual 2% per cent on the 


5 per cent cumulative redeemable first 
preferred, for the half year ending June 
30, 1944, payable June 30, to shareholders 
of record June 15. 


It is announced that C. E. Carson, gen- 
eral superintendent of the Sarnia, On- 
tario, refinery of Imperial Oil, Limited, 
for ten years, has been appointed general 
manager of refineries for the company. 
He succeeds George L. Stewart, recently 
elected vice-president in charge of manu- 
facturing. J. Dean Bradley has been 
promoted to the post vacated by Mr. 
Carson. 


Stock of scrap rubber held by the gov- 
ernment-owned Fairmount Company is 
considered sufficient for from 18 months 
to two years, the Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply reported. The com- 
pany stopped purchasing scrap rubber 
February 15 last. 








Butac—New Type Softener 


For some applications the retarding 
effect of Turgum, the refined pine gum 
softener developed by J. M. Huber, Inc., 
New York City, has been a disadvan- 
tage and to overcome this the company 
has developed a modified Turgum-type 
softener with activating properties. Called 
“Butac,” the new material is a solid, hav- 
ing a softening point (ball and ring) of 
145 to 150°F. It shatters readily at room 
temperature and may be added directly to 
the batch without previous. melting. 
Butac, which has a specific gravity of 
1.075 to 1.085, has a mild activating effect 
on the thiazole group of accelerators. 
When used in amounts of 5 to 15 parts 
on 100 GR-S it is said to produce supe- 
rior vulcanizates, characterized by un- 
usually flat modulus, tensile and elonga- 
tion curves, good resistance to tear and 
to cut growth, both before and after 
heat aging. A technical bulletin on Butac 


has been made available by the company 


Forms Molded Goods Committee 


The Rubber Manufacturers Association 
has created a Molded and Extruded Rub- 
ber Goods Committee, the need for which 
has long existed. W. Miller Cook, a vice- 
president of the Ohio Rubber Co., 
Willoughby, Ohio, has been elected chair- 
man of the new committee. Mr. Cook 
has had twenty-five years of service in 
the rubber field and has long been asso- 
ciated with the rubber manufacturers 
group. The new committee is said to rep- 
resent 119 rubber manufacturers who 
produce more than 90% of all the rubber 
products, other than tires and tubes, made 
in the United States. It will act as an 
advisory group to WPB and among other 
things will recommend which items the 
industry should be permitted to manu- 
facture under wartime restrictions to 
meet civilian requirements. 
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Plans for the construction of a new 
control and development laboratory, in- 
corporating the latest scientific methods 
of testing and analyzing materials, at the 
Los Angeles plant, was announced by 
U. S. Rubber Co. on May 15. 

The new laboratory will cost approxi- 
mately $20,000 and will be located in a 
central position in the present factory 
building. Analytical and testing units 
formerly scattered throughout the plant 
will be integrated into one enlarged de- 
partment. Additions of new equipment 
will nearly double facilities. A specially 
designed fabric testing room will be 
equipped to control temperature and 
humidity automatically, enabling the 
chemists to establish any desired atmos- 
pheric condition. The entire department 
will be air-conditioned and air-controlled. 

New equipment to be added includes 
vulcanizing presses, testing mills, aging 





ovens, oxygen aging bombs, textile and 
rubber testing machines, analytical bal- 
ances, and other scientific devices. Two 
presses have already been installed. It 
is expected that the new laboratory will 
be completed sometime in August. 

Staff personnel which now includes 128 
chemists, development engineers and spe- 
cialists, will be augmented in proportion 
to the increased facilities and floor space. 


T. M. Robbins, who has been chief 
chemist for Goodrich for some time, is 
being transferred to Bogota, Colombia, 
South America, where he will open a 
tire manufacturing branch. He _ was 
scheduled to go to Akron and to fly 
from there to Bogota. 


W. R. Hucks, at one time president 
of the Los Angeles Rubber Group and 
formerly chief chemist for Goodrich in 
the Los Angeles plant, with the operating 
division of the Rubber Reserve Com- 
pany since 1942, has been named produc- 
tion manager of all government synthetic 
rubber plants. Hucks was manager of 
the raw materials division of the Good- 
rich company immediately before accept- 
ing the government assignment. He en- 
tered the rubber industry in 1926 as a 
compounder for Goodrich and was trans- 
ferred to Los Angeles in 1928. He is a 
graduate of Georgia Tech. 


Bill Shawger, now connected with the 
Rubbercraft Corporation of California, 
Inc., was married May 5 to Christine 
Hoekstra. 


Charles Roese, of Goodyear, accom- 
panied by W. R. Bell, manager of the 
technical service department of that com- 
pany, recently completed a three weeks 
business tour which took him to vari- 
ous points throughout the western states. 
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Ray Sexton, catering manager for the 
Mayfair Hotel, who has been host to the 
Los Angeles Rubber Group for several 
years, and who now knows all of the boys 
by their first names, reports that his 
stepson, Lieutenant Richard E. Gray, 
recently won the oak leaf cluster in rec- 
ognition of bravery and service in the 
Army Air Corps in the South Pacific. 
Another stepson, Lieutenant William 
Gray, is also in the Army Air Corps, 
while a third one, Lieutenant Bert Gray, 
is in the Navy Air Corps. Mr. Sexton 
himself served in the First World War. 


A. R. Baldwin, formerly district rep 
resentative for A. Schrader’s Son, has 
been transferred to Brooklyn where he 
will serve as assistant accessories sales 
manager. His place on the West Coast 
has been taken by C. M. Huffman, 
formerly inter-mountain representative 
for the company with headquarters at 
Denver. 


A visitor with the Los Angeles Rubber 
Group at its June meeting was Major 
L. L. Washburn of the U. S. Army Sig- 
nal Corps, formerly of the Army and 
Navy Electronic Products Agency. 


Dick Banta, formerly employed by the 
Golden State Rubber Mills, has made a 
connection with the Armstrong Tire & 
Rubber Co. at Natchez, Mississippi. 


H. E. Bash and W. E. Alexander, who 
have for some time been connected with 
the Caram Manufacturing Company, have 
formed a partnership and under the com- 
pany name of the Maskite Company, 
6005 South Gramercy Place, Los Ange- 
les, will manufacture shoe cements and 
cements for masking tapes. 








Geldard Heads Committee 


Walter Geldard, of the Naugatuck 
Chemical Division of U. S. Rubber Co., 
has been named chairman of the com- 
mittee which will be in charge of general 
arrangements for the Fall Meeting of 
the Rubber Division, which will be held 
on September 13, 14 and 15, with head- 
quarters again at the Commodore Hotel 
in New York City. Those planning to 
attend the meeting are urged to make 
hotel reservations as early as possible. 
Abstracts of planned papers, consisting 
of 200 to 250 words, should be submitted 
in triplicate before July 1 to the secre- 
tary of the Division, H. I. Cramer, c/o 
Sharples Chemicals, Inc., 123 So. Broad 


St., Philadelphia, Penna. Complete manu- 
scripts, which must be cleared by the 
Office of the Rubber Director, must be 
submitted in triplicate by August 1. 





Representatives of the B. F. Goodrich Co. recently witnessed the terrific strain 
placed upon all types of Navy equipment as wave after wave of Army assault troops 
in water buffalos and other types of landing craft “invaded” a beach near Coronado, 
California, which was “defended” by Marines. Among the group invited to observe 
the “attack” were the three Goodrich executives pictured above, left to right: G. L. 


Matthias, superintendent of the mechanical division; L. 


L. Horchitz, California 


district manager of the industrial sales division; and Donald Fairbairn, California 
district manager of the automotive and aeronautical division. 
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Louis P. Gould 


Louis P. Gould, supervisor of synthetic 
rubber compounding at the Inland Manu 
facturing Division of the General 
Motors Corp., Dayton, Ohio, and chair- 
man of Sub-Committee XXII on Sponge 
Rubber of Committee D-11 on Rubber 
Products of the American Society for 
Testing Materials, died in Miami Valley 
Hospital, Dayton, late last month, as a 
result of complications following an oper- 
ation on his spine 

Graduating magna cum laude from the 
University of Kentucky in 1922, Mr 
Gould was associated with the rubber 
industry all during his adult life, having 
been associated with the Miller Rubber 
Co., at Akron, for 18 years, and with 
Inland Manufacturing for the past four 
years. He was a recognized authority 
on sponge rubber, and only a_ few 
months ago presented a paper on “Cellu- 
lar Rubbers” at an A.S.T.M.-sponsored 
symposium at Cincinnati. This paper 
was published in the March and April, 
1944, issues of Rupper Act 

Mr. Gould was a member of both the 
Rubber Division, A.C.S., and the parent 
society. He was also a member of the 
Pi Kappa Alpha Social Fraternity and 
the Akron Masonic Adoniram Lodge No 
517. He was a registered professional 
engineer. A widow, son and daughter 
survive 


F. William Ehlers 
F. William Ehlers, vice-president and 
Atlantic Rubber Manu 
naintains head 


secretary of the 
facturing Corp., which 
quarters in New York City and factory 
in College Point, L. I., died on May 22 
of a heart attack suffered as he was 
entering his home in East Orange, N. ] 
Born in Germany, Mr. Ehlers lived in 
England and in France before coming 
to the United States about 5O years 
igo He joined the \tlanti rubber 


concern shortly after arriving in this 


country \ widow, a son, now in the 
Army Air Force, and tw laughters 
survive 


A. A. Shifty 


\. A. Shifty, comptroller of the Lake 
Tire & Rubber | Des 


lowa, died suddenly OI May 17 n Des 


Shore 


Moines. He was 39 years of age. Born 
in Fairview, N I. on February 19, 
1905, Mr. Shifty attended Cliffside Park 


High School and New York [ 


Funeral sery es were held on May 22 


in (Grantwood, N | \ widow and 
lau hter ’ ITVive 
5900 


Harry J. Kapler 


Harry John Kapler, well-known rub 
ber executive, who was associated with 
Goodyear Rubber Sundries, Inc., for the 
past few years, died in St. Raphaels Hos- 
pital in New Haven, Conn., on May 26, 
following a long illness. He was 57 years 
of age. Born on August 23, 1887, in 
Cleveland, Mr. Kapler was graduated 
from the Case School of Applied Science 


majored in mechanical engi 
neering. Shortly after being graduated, 
he joined the sales department of the 
former Mechanical Rubber Co. at Cleve- 
land, and later served as vice-president 
for the Aetna Rubber Co., Cleveland, 
ind the Vulcanized Rubber Co., Mor- 
risville, Penna Mr. Kapler was a 
Mason and his hobbies included the 
breeding of flowers and the collection 
of stamps. Cremation was held at 
Springfield, Mass. A widow and two 
sons, both in service, survive 


where he 


Charles A. Polson 


Charles A. Polson, one of the founders 
of the Polson Rubber Co., manufacturers 
of inner tubes of Garrettsville, Ohio, 
died at his home in Long Beach, Calif., 
on May 10, following a long illness. He 
was 75 years of age. Mr. Polson was 
born near Munfordville, Kentucky, and 
with his brother, H. B. Polson, founded 
the Polson Rubber Co. in Kansas City, 
Mo., in 1909. He was active with the 
company as vice-president until his re 
tirement from business in 1924. He con- 
tinued as a director of the company 
until the time of his death. Mr. Polson 
was preceded in death by his only son, 
Paul A. Polson, who was vice-president 
of the inner tube firm at the time of 
his death last year. One daughter sur 


Vives 


George C. Koch 
George C Koch, 


and general manager and one of the 
founders of the Mechanical Mold & 
Machine Co., Akron, died at the age 


7 at City Hospital on May 27 after 


secretary-treasurer 


of 5 
a three-week illness. Born in Akron, 
Mr. Koch was a life-long resident of 
that city. He was active in the affairs 
yf the Zion Lutheran Church where he 
was a trustee and had served for many 


vears as treasurer. He was also a 


rector of the South Akron Savings & 
Loan ( Along with three associates, 
Mr Koch founde 1 the Mechar ical Mold 
& Machine Co. in 1913 \ widow sur 
vives 


New Monostearate Now Available 


The immediate availability of “Bemul,” 
a pure white, edible glyceryl monostearate 
in bead form which is completely dis- 
persible in hot water and completely sol- 
uble in alcohols and hydrocarbons, has 
been announced by the Beacon Co., 97 
Bickford St., Boston, Mass. The new 
material has a pH (3% aqueous dis- 
persion at 25° C.) of 9.3 to 9.7, melts 
to 59° C. (capillary tube), and is 
nontoxic and practically odorless. Bemui 


at 58 


has numerous practical uses, and may be 
used as an emulsifying agent in the 
polymerization of synthetic rubber and 
for preventing tack between rubber sheets 


Organize Raycord, Inc. 


The organization of Raycord, Inc., at 
Spartanburg, S. C., for the purpose of 
producing rayon tire cord fabric was re- 
cently announced. An 81 foot extension 
has been made to the property formerly 
known as the Bobo Weaving Mill in 
Spartanburg and equipment amounting 
to $480,000, financed by the Defense 
Plants Corp., is now being installed 
Raycord, Inc., is capitalized at $140,000, 
and its officers include V. M. Montgom- 
ery, president and treasurer; T. G. 
Roche, manager; and Margaret Lesesne, 
secretary and assistant treasurer 


Rubber Union Buys Building 


The United Rubber Workers of Amer- 
ica, ClQO-affiliate, has purchased the 
Suckeye Building in the center of Akron, 
Ohio. The purchase price was reported 
to be $55,000, the down payment being 
$25,000 and the balance to be paid in 
semi-annual installments of $5,000 or 
more at 4% interest. The two top floors 
of the building will be used exclusively 
by the International Office of the union, 
while three lower floors and store space 
will continue to be rented out 


Pharis Leases New Plant 


The leasing of a large factory location 
at Parkersburg, West Virginia, for the 
expanded production of fuel cells and 
pneumatic lifting bags, has been an 
nounced by the Pharis Tire & Rubber 
Co., Newark, Ohio. M. R. Bell, chief 
company, 


he Park- 


aeronautical engineer of the 
has been named manager « 
ersburg plant, while R. D. Parr has been 
named production superintendent of the 
Newark division 


‘ +} 
| 


Additional “E” Awards 


+} Se receiving the 


Included among 
Army-Navy “E” award in recent weeks 
for production efficiency were th 
Okonite Co., Passaic, N. J., and Sports 
Products, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio. For the 
fifth time, the Navy “E” was renewed 
at the three plants of the Farrel-Bir- 
mingham Co., Inc. 
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& SS ee —Y WHEN READY AND WAITING 


Electronic Heating of Rayon Tire Cord 
CiRe- * IT BLANKETS 


Pie rayon tire — yy eager oe —— + I SSGLATES 
xayon Corp., Cleveland, O 110, 1S subjected to € ectronic + IT QUENCHES 
heating in a new process invented by the company’s 


technical staff to solve age-old problems in the twist- 
setting of textile yarns. 














The twist of the rayon tire cord is set by placing HE significant thing about an “Automatic” 
packages of the cord in a high frequency electrical field. FIRE-FOG installation is its readiness to go 


Heat generated in the cord by this operation is dis- 
tributed so uniformly that cones containing 18 pounds 
or more of rayon tire cord may be effectively treated. 


into action—instantly and automatically— 
wherever oil or other flammable liquid cre- 
ates a fire hazard. Months or years may pass 
while FIRE-FOG simply “waits.” But if fire 
breaks out, then forever after you are grate- 
ful for its amazing performance,so thoroughly 
does its fire-quenching, mist-like spray do the 
job. Here, indeed, is protection for oil quench- 
ing tanks, open tanks of flammable liquids, 


enamel dip tanks, electric transformers, etc. 





THE [-2-3 OF A FIRE-FOG INSTALLATION: 


QO FIRE-FOG DOES SENTINEL DUTY 





AT THOSE PLACES WHERE FIRE HAZARDS 


Such giant cones are used in the weftless method of tire EXIST DUE TO OIL OR OTHER 
construction. 

The process is completed in a matter of minutes 
and results in the production of a cord in which the FLAMMABLE LIQUIDS; © SOUNDS 
twist is uniformly set. Control of the moisture content 
of the cord may be facilitated by wrapping the cones 
of cord in moistureproof paper and processing them 
in this form. 

The equipment originally installed for this process 
has been in operation at Industrial Rayon’s Cleveland 
plant for more than eight months and includes high 
frequency power generating units having outputs of INSTANTLY AND AUTOMATICALLY 
approximately 22,500 BTU per hour each. They were " , 
furnished by the Girdler Corporation, through its Ther f 
mex Division, and each unit is capable of handling QUENCHING THE 
several thousand pounds of packaged tire cord in a 24 
hour period. 

Ade Hitional high frequency twist-setting units are to COMPLETELY 
be installed by Industrial Rayon to care for the ex- 
panded capacity of its Cleveland plant and the new tire 
cord department of its Painesville plant, both of which You'll want to know more about a FIRE-FOG 
are scheduled to enter production in the third quarter 
of this year. 

Patent applications covering the use of high fre- 
quency heating for twist-setting of textile products tion... or write for descriptive folder. SHON 
generally, including tire cord, have been assigned to ys 
Industrial Rayon. The new process is also being used 
by the B. F. Goodrich Company, under license from 
Industrial Rayon, in connection with production of OF AMERICA * YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
rayon tire cord. Radio Corporation of America supplied ¢ © OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES * 
the high frequency power units used by B. F. Goodrich. 


THE ALARM WHEN FIRE 





BREAKS OUT; €) GOES INTO ACTION 





FIRE QUICKLY AND 








installation. An “Automatic” engineer will 
be glad to give you complete informa- 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION 
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VULCANIZED 


VEGETABLE OILS 
—RUBBER SUBSTITUTES— 


am 


Types, grades and blends for every 
purpose, wherever Vulcanized 
Vegetable Oils can be used in pro- 
duction of Rubber Goods—be they 
Synthetic, Natural, or Reclaimed. 


A LONG ESTABLISHED AND 
PROVEN PRODUCT 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Improved Dillon Tensile Tester 


Several improvements have been incorporated in a 
new model of the Dillon Tensile Tester featured by 
W. C. Dillon & Co., Inc., 5410 West Harrison St., 
Chicago 44, Ill. 

Features of the new model include interchangeable 
dynamometers which make possible seven different 





loading ranges, each dynamometer being equipped with 
maximum indicator hand and shatterproof crystal; 
double-sealed ball bearings at four points of dyna- 
mometer suspension to assure true, frictionless loading ; 
quickly interchangeable gripping jaws, with jaws for 
flat specimens furnished as standard, unless a specific 
diameter is specified, and special jaws being made to 
order; and a counterbalanced handwheel which makes 
for ease of operation. 

The upright pressure columns of the new model are 
of high grade steel, 14-inch in diameter, while the 
tester head is made of specially constructed Meehanite 


casting. The base is heavy gauge sheet steel welded 
throughout for greatest possible rigidity. Rapid reset 


is achieved by removing the steel keyway pins from 
each side of the acme drive screw at the key way block. 
Pins are notched at top ends to facilitate removal. 

For compression testing, the manufacturers offer 
the Dillon Compression Cage, while for transverse 
testing, a special Transverse Testing Fixture is ob 
tainable. 


New Line of Cochrane Rotameters 


Several important features, claimed to be exclusive, 
are listed by the Cochrane Corporation, 17th Street 
and Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia 32, Penna., in an- 
nouncing a new line of rotameters. Called the Series 
R-100 Rotameters, the meters are of the indicating 
area meter type, covering sizes from th to 3 inches, 
with both free and guided floats. The floats may be 
viscosity or density compensated. 

Features of the new rotameters are listed by the 
manufacturers as follows: (1) Spring Stop Floats, to 
prevent damage to float by sudden surges of liquid; 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT'D) 


(2) High pressure stuffing boxes, permitting use of 
corrosive liquids under high operating pressures; 
(3) Single external adjustment of stuffing boxes by 
wrench, instead of taking up successively a number of 
bolts or screws; (4) White-backed metering tube for 
easy reading; (5) Interchangeable calibration scales 
for quick and inexpensive change from one service to 
another ; (6) Constant tension guide rod is anchored in 
ends of glass tube instead of in end fittings. It can 
therefore be more accurately centered and its tension 
will be unchanged by repeated stuffing box adjust- 
ment; (7) For test accuracy work, guide rod can be 
supplied with spring loading feature to secure ideal pre- 
cision of alignment. 


Francis Hydraulic Presses 


A new line of general purpose hydraulic presses, 
available in four sizes, and suitable for rubber, plastics, 
compreg, wood and other production work, as well as 
being suited for laboratory work, was recently intro- 
duced by the Charles E. Francis Co., Rushville, Indi- 
ana. The four sizes available are 12 x 12, 18 x 18, 
24 x 24, and 30 x 30 inches, all with or without hot 
plates. 

The 12 x 12-inch press, W hich like all of the models 
may be fitted with electrically-heated or steam-heated 
plates with any type connections, has 50 tons pressure 
capacity and 8-inch ram with 8-inch stroke. For com- 
parison, the 30 x 30-inch press, though stroke, day- 
light opening and tonnage pressure may vary, has a 
14-inch ram with 14-inch stroke, and applies 153 tons 
of pressure at 2,000 pounds fluid or gauge pressure. 

Among features that are said to make these Francis 
general purpose presses adaptable to a multitude of 
tasks are the number of hot plates, long stroke, choice 
of methods for heating, and choice of power units. If 
hand pumping units are preferred, they can be fur- 
nished in single or double type, the latter type having 





one pump with a 2-inch piston for quick closing and the 
other a %-inch piston for final pressures. 

Motorized pumping units can be secured in a variety 
of arrangements and to suit practically any require- 
ments as to speed, pressure and control. Floor space 
occupied by the presses runs from 18 x 24 inches for 
the smallest to 34 x 37 inches for the largest model. 
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A Magnedia Lpucially Muse 
CALCINED MAGNESIA 


(Magnesium Oxide) 


EXTRA LIGHT 


The Original Neoprene Type 
A supreme quality product for the rubber trade. Ex- 
tremely fine state of subdivision. A curing agent unex- 
celled for increased modulus, greater resilience, re- 
duced heat build-up, lower compression set and reten- 
tion of tensile strength during heat service. 


LIGHT 
A high quality product of greater density than “Extra 
Light,” but high in MgO and low in impurities. An ex- 
cellent value for many uses. 


A good value. Very active. High Magnesia content, 
low in impurities. Medium density. 


HEAVY 
All types can be furnished. Specially ground to meet 
the exacting Code Pigment Specifications of the Rubber 
Trade. Unground types for chemical uses. 


PACKAGES—Specially designed to protect contents from 
moisture and air. Corrugated carton with special water- 
proof liner, and inner paper liner. Five-ply multi-wall 
bag, including asphalt liner. 


Special Service for All Requirements 
of the Rubber Trade 


WAREHOUSE STOCKS—Maintained at 
Philadelphia, New York, Chicago and Akron. 


General Magnesite 
Magnesia Cv. 


MANUFACTURERS — IMPORTERS — DISTRIBUTORS 


2960 East Venango St., 
PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


MONTREAL—Canadian Inadus- 
tries, Lid, 

NEWARK, N. J.—Chas. S. Wood 
& Co., Ine. 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Miller & 
Zehrung Chemical Co. 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—George C. 

CHICAGO—Kraft Chemical Co. Brandt, Ine. 

DENVER—tThe Denver Fire Clay SEATTLE, WASH —Carl F 
Co. <1 . 

DETROIT—C. L. Hueston Miller & Co. 

LOS ANCGCELES—The C. P. Hall TRENTON, N. J.—Ceneral Sup- 
Ce. of California. ply & Chemieal Co. 


AKRON—tThe C. P. Hall Co. 
BOSTON 
(Cambridge)—William D. 
Egleston Co. 
BROOKLYN—Smith Chemical & 
Color Co, 
BUFFALO—Commercial Chemi- 


cals, Ine. 
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For upwards of 15 years, the 
Schuster Magnetic Calender Gauge 
has unerringly set rubber calender 
rolls to a predetermined thickness 
and correctly maintained that thick- 
ness. It has saved the time of hand- 
miking, eliminated human error, 
saved the stock sampled for calen- 
der tests, and assured uniform 
thickness in the finished product. 


All this, at the right time — before 
damage is done. And continuously— 
the only way worth while. 


The instrument is simple in design 
- « « rugged in construction ... 
practically without wearing parts 
. « « adjustable to any thickness. 
Originally used for rubber, it has 
taken over just as deftly for syn- 
thetic rubber, plastics, cellulose, 
and other media. No matter what 
the article, your coating must be 
thick enough, but not even 1/1000” 
too thick, or the war effort suffers ir- 
reparable loss. No matter what the 
material, you’ve got to s-t-r-e-t-c-h 
it as far as possible—and “pos- 
sible” daily proves to have a new, 
elastic meaning. 


Better investigate the Schuster 
Magnetic Calender Gauge at once, » 
with or without automatic control. 77/7/7777 
Every installation has to be engi- 
neered to the job .. . Please give 
us time to do it right. 





2 tin on the Schuster 


Wisi 


THE MAGNETIC GAUGE COMPANY 


EAST BARTGES STREET AKRON, OHIO 








Eastern States Representative 


BLACK ROCK MANUFACTURING CO. Bridgeport, Conr 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Designed to handle metal parts which must be 
rotated while they are passing through the cleaning 
chamber for highest cleaning efficiency, the Monorail- 
Spray Washer has been developed by the American 
Foundry Equipment Co., Mishawaka, Indiana. Acces- 
sibility of all working parts is an important feature 
of the new design. 


Packless Metal Products Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y., 
has developed a detachable brass coupling for helical 
flexible metal hose in sizes from %s to 1% inches I.D. 
The coupling is said to offer the advantage of being 
mechanically self-sealing, 


Coleman Certified Buffer Tablets are now offered 
as a comprehensive line of exactly compounded solid 
buffers, covering the region 2.0 to 12.0 pH in steps 
of 0.20 pH, by the Burrell Technical Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh 19, Penna. From the 50 different formulas, 
it is possible to select the exact pH value demanded, 
with assurance that the resulting buffer will be correct 
to within 0.02 pH. 


Specifications for Scrap Rubber 
(Continued from page 270) 


5. Solid Tires. This grade shall consist of solid 
motor truck tires over two and one-half inches in 
width free from oxidized tires, industrial truck tires, 
metal, hard bases, fibre bases, and cloth bases. 

6. Bicycle Tires. This grade shall be free from 
hard and oxidized tires, wire and beaded tires, and 
shall be free from metal valves. 

7. Shoes. Shoes shall consist of rubber 
and shoes of United States or Canadian manufac 
ture free from foreign material and leather and any 
composite non-rubber material. 


be oTs 


(a) Black Shoes. This grade may contain in addition to 
strictly black boots and shoes other varieties as white or colored 
shoes, colored soles, heels and soles from which the uppers have 
been removed, arctics, and tennis shoes, subject purchase 
agreement as to sorting and as to price differentials covering 
the specific varieties present in the shipment. 

(b) Arctics. This grade includes cloth top shoes and gaiters 
and light all-rubber gaiters. If the purchase contract specifies 
trimmed arctics the material shall be free from metal. If the 
purchase contract specifies strictly black arctics the material 
shall be free from white or colored shoes and light all-rubber 
gaiters. 

(c) Tennis Shoes 


comp sition s les 


8. Hose. Hose shall be free from 
rope, hard or oxidized hose and cotton covered hose 


This grade shall be free from leather or 


n etal, 


rags, 
(a) Airbrake Hose. This grade shall be strictly airbrake 
hose free from steam or any other kind of hose 

(b) Garden Hose. This grade shall be strictly garden hose 
except that non-oxidized steam hose may be included. All- 
rubber hose containing no fabric insertion is not acceptable 
Scrap Rubber of a 


9. Special Classifications. 
the specifications for 


character not described by 
standard grades is a special grade subject to specifi- 
cation by the Buyer. Such scrap shall be clean, 
free from cloth, metal and other foreign material, 
and from crusty, hard, or oxidized material. It 
shall be equal in all respects to the sample sub 
mitted. 
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BOOKS 





Plastic Horizons. By B. H. Weil and Victor J. Anhorn. 
Published by the Jacques Cattell Press, Lancaster, Penna. 
5% x 7% in. 169 pp. $2.50 
This is an interesting book on the development, current 

use and probable application of plastics in the future. It 

is a comprehensive, general book, sufficiently non-technical 
for the general public, yet detailed enough to be informa- 
tive. Without emphasizing details of chemistry, the 
authors, both associated with the Gulf Research and De- 
velopment Co., have pointed out scientific relationships 
and have blended science with economics in an interesting 
manner. The development of plastics is stressed through- 
out the book 

The authors have not overlooked synthetic rubbers and 
it is evident from the 12 pages devoted to this subject that 
they have carefully diagnosed the past, present and possible 
future of these rubbers. As in the case of the direct plas- 

tics, the history of the various synthetic rubbers—Buna §S, 

Buna N, neoprene, Thiokol, Butyl—is reviewed with spe- 

cific properties and applications stressed. Some mention is 

aiso made of numerous rubber-like materials, including 

Koroseal, the vinyls, Vistanex, ethyl rubber, Agripol and 

Kempol. The section devoted to synthetic rubbers may 

aptly be termed a concise review of the current situation 
[he book consists of five chapters in all, as follows: (1) 

What Are Plastics; (2) Plastics and Our Modern World; 
(3) Plastics in a World at War; (4) Synthetic Fibers and 
Synthetic Rubbers; (5) Plastics and the Future. Each 
chapter is broken down into numerous sub-sections. In 
addition, the book contains a section devoted to names, 
chemical types, and manufacturers of familiar plastics and 
related materials. Asterisks are employed to indicate the 
specific uses of many of the plastics listed. A cross-ref- 
erenced subject index is also included. 


Soybean Chemistry and Technology. By Klare S. Markley 
and Warren H. Goss. Published by the Chemical Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., 26 Court St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 5% x 
8% in. 261 pp. $3.50 


This is a timely book which meets the growing demand 
for up-to-date facts covering the chemical and technical 
aspects of the versatile oriental soybean. Although it is 
largely based on the experiments of the authors, both as- 
sociated with the Department of Agriculture and both for- 
merly connected with the U. S. Regional Soybean Indus# 
trial Products Laboratory, it also comprises a summary of 
numerous research contributions and references that have 
appeared up to 1943 in both American and European litera- 
ture. 

The machinery and equipment of soybean processing 
industries is described and illustrated in detail, while a com- 
prehensive list of soybean oil mills and manufacturers of 
equipment is included. The use of soybeans, soybean oil 
and their derivatives has extended to a great many fields, 
and applications as animal feed, human food, lubricants, as 
well as uses in paints, printing inks, sizings, rubber substi- 
tutes and waterproofing, are discussed. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first devoted to 
the “Chemical Composition of the Soybean and Properties 
of Constituents and Derived Products,” and the second to 
“Processing of Soybeans and Soybean Products.” Exten- 
sive literature references are given at the end of each sec- 
tion. A subject index is included. 
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Efficiency and 
Economy 
with 


CAPITOL PROCESS 
LINER TREATMENT 


Plant operation becomes more efficient 
when you use Capitol Process Treated 
Liners, making them repellent to rubber 
stocks, thus enabling operators to handle 
stocks quickly and effectively. Further, 
stocks taken from storage can be rapidly 


separated as needed. 


Our Capitol Treatment is economical 
because such liners can be used consider- 
ably longer than those not treated. This 
means that purchases of cotton piece 
goods will not need to be made as fre- 
quently and we believe you will find that 
a Capitol Processed liner will, over a period 


of time, literally “pay for itself.” 


We are always at your service and orders 
or inquiries will receive our prompt at- 


tention. 


TEXTILE PROOFERS, INC. 


181-193 Culver Ave., Jersey City 5, N. J. 







Originators of the Capitol Process 


Liner Treatment 
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‘“Rayco Research promotes 
maximum compounding 


ba 





As specialist in flock 
fillers for rubber com- 
pounds, we make a 
major project of re- 
t search in order that 
your needs may re- 
ceive exactly the right 





type and cut of filler 
to contribute the de- 


REQUEST SAMPLES AND PRICES 


sired attributes of 
strength increase and abrasion resistance in crude, syn- 
thetic and reclaim stocks. 


ALSO FILLERS FOR PLASTIC 
MOULDING COMPOUNDS 


RAYON PROCESSING CO. ‘nc: 


100 TREMONT ST., CENTRAL FALLS, RHODE ISLAND 


Developers aud Producers of 
Cotton Fillers for Plastics 


REVIEWS (CONT'D) 


Principles of Powder Metallurgy. By Franz Skaupy. 
Translated by Marion Lee Taylor. Published by the 
Philosophical Library, 15 East 40th St., New York, N. Y 
6xQ9in. 80 pp. $3.00. 


Most metal objects pass through a fusion or melting 
process. In recent years, a relatively new method of pro- 
ducing such objects by changing metal powder into com- 
pact metal bodies by a process of “caking” or “cohesion” 
has received some attention. More recently, this method 
has been importantly applied in the production of particu- 
larly hard cutting metal. This book, translated from the 
German, is a short review of the new field to which the 
author applies the name “metal ceramics,” a field which he 
predicts will form an important part and province of metal- 
lurgy. The book has an introduction, a general part and 
a special part. It includes an appendix, devoted to recent 
developments, but lacks an index. 


BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, Etc. 














METALLIC STEARATES 


in 
ZINC STEARATE 








CALCIUM STEARATE 





ALUMINUM STEARATE 





MAGNESIUM STEARATE 





MONTEN WAX 


A substitute for Montan Wax in rubber compounds 


TEAGUN 


Chemtcat. Manufe acltiierw 


BOSTON fuctinrers 


97 BICKFORD STREET 





tn Ceomedeirparscort & ¢CO.,,486'D.,. 774 ST. PAUL ST., W. MONTREAL 
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Measuring the Rate of Wear of Tire Treads. By Frank 
L. Roth and William L. Holt. National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C. 6x9 in. 6 pp. (Avail- 
able from Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., at 5c per copy.) 


¢ 


Typical results obtained in a series of special tests on 
five different tire tread materials, including prewar natural 
rubber treads, are given in this report The rates of wear 
of the different tread materials were determined by weighing 
tires after running them prescribed distances on the roads 
The method proved feasible for passenger car tires, in- 
volved a minimum amount of work, and yielded data in a 


few miles of driving which could be used to predict the lite 
of the tread It is interesting to note that the rate of wear 
of the least resistant tread material was eight times that 
of the most resistant material. The report is a reprint 


from the February, 1944, issue of the Journal of Research, 


official organ of the National Bureau of Standards 
a 


How to Make Patterns and Models with Gypsum Cement. 
Industrial Division, U. S. Gypsum Co., 300 West Adams 


St., Chicago 6, Ill. 8% x 1l in. 48 pp 
This is an excellent manual, well written and liberally 
and clearly illustrated, covering the production of patterns 


and models with Gypsum cement. This cement is made 
from a natural mineral—gypsum rock either white or grey 
-which is finely ground and properly calcined to obtain a 


uniform product. Experience has indicated that complex 
contours and intersections can be accurately and quickly 
developed with this type of cement. Recommended meth- 
ods of making patterns and models wtih the cement, includ- 
ing equipment required and steps to follow, are given in the 
manual. The advantages and benefits of patterns and mod- 
els made of gypsum cements are outlined 


Compounding Manual for Chemigum N-1. Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron 16, Ohio. 9x 11% in. 16 pp 


As indicated by the title, this is a compounding manual 
for Chemigum N-l, the oil-resistant type of synthetic rub- 
ber developed by Goodyear. It covers general properties 
of the material, compounding suggestions, antioxidants, 
milling, calendering and fabrication, and typical compounds, 
the latter including low quality, quality molding, hard 
packing and extrusion compounds [The manufacture of 
Chemigum N-l is also discussed. Other sections in the 
manual are devoted to important dates in the development 
of synthetic rubber and the story of Goodyear and syn- 
thetic rubber 
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RUBBER CEMENT 


e SOLVENT TYPE - 


AVAILABLE TO DISTRIBUTORS, JOBBERS 
and CARLOAD CONSUMERS 


NEOPRENE 




















SPECIAL 
FORMULATIONS M4DE 
UP ON REQUEST 





1930 PATTERSON AVE. BRONX 6I, N.Y. 
PHONE UNDERHILL 3-7117 











Carbon Tetrachloride, 


Caustic Soda, 








420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
444 LAKE SHORE DRIVE, CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
624 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 8, CAL. 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 
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CRYSTEX insoluble SULPHUR 


Commercial Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tire Brand, 9914% Pure 


Refined Rubbermakers’ Sulphur, Tube Brand, 100% Pure 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL CO. 












WEATHERING TEST 
for rubber products 


Weathering effects of sunlight, rain, heavy dew and thermal shock 
reproduced in the laboratory at an accelerated rate that reduces 
years of actual weathering to a few days of testing in the — 


ATLAS TWIN- ARC WEATHER -OMETER 


The Twin-Arc Weather-Ometer 
has full automatic control of 
light and water periods. The 
Atlas Cycle Timer unit can be 
set to reproduce any combina- 
tion of weathering conditions. 
A direct reading thermal regu- 
lator, automatic shut-off switch 
and a running time meter is in- 
cluded on the control panel. 
After setting exposure cycle on 
the control panel the Weather- 
Ometer is safe to be left in con- 
tinuous operation over night 
without attention except to re- 
place carbons once in 24 hours. 





The Atlas Weather-Ometer is required to meet Federal 
Specifications demanding accelerated weathering tests. 





ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES COMPANY 
361 W. Superior Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


Originators and sole manufacturers for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury Weather-Ometers, Launder-Ometers, Fade-Ometers are the 
accepted standard accelerated testing machines all over the world. 


{CHEMICALS 


FOR THE 


YRU BBER 
INDUSTRY 





Carbon Bisulphide 
Sulphur Chloride 





555 SO. FLOWER ST., LOS ANGELES 13, CAL. 
424 OHIO BUILDING, AKRON 8, OHIO 
NORTH PORTLAND, OREGON 

APOPKA, FLORIDA 
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ID} (CG 


SHARP EDGE CUTTING DIES 


Also TOOLS, DIES, JIGS, FIXTURES 
MACHINE PARTS and SPECIAL MACHINERY 











— 38 Years in St. Louis — 


Now Engaged in Prime and Subcontract 
Work—Defense and Civilian 


* 


INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY CO- 


LaSalle & Ohio Sts., St. Louis 4, Mo. 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Stress-Strain Data for Vulcanized Rubber under Various 
Types of Deformation. (Publication No. 44.) By L. R 
G. Treloar. British Rubber Producers’ Research As- 
sociation, 19 Fenchurch St., London, E. C. 3, England. 
6% x 9% in. 12 pp. 


This work, part of the program of fundamental research 


on rubber undertaken by the B.R.P.R.A., gives stress- 
strain data for two types of vulcanized rubber under de- 
tormatior The two types studied were an 8% S rubbe 
(the formula for which is given) and a latex rubber. Types 


of deformation studied included simple elongation, 2-dimen- 
sional extension (or compression), pure shear, and com- 
bined elongation and shear. It is concluded that the 
theory provided by the work done provides a satisfactory 
explanation of rubber-like elasticity and forms a_ useful 
basis for the description of the mechanical properties of 
rubber subjected to large deformations of any type 


The Problem of the Elasticity of Rubber and of Rubber- 
Like Materials. By Eugene Guth. Department of 
Physics, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 


_ 


7% x 10% in. 25 pp. 


Reprinted from Publication No. 21 of the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, this report is 
restricted to the problem of the elasticity of rubber and its 
solution by some of the new experimental and theoretical 
investigations. A short discussion of inorganic, organic and 
biologic rubber-like materials reveals the general occurrence 
of rubber-like elasticity. Surface films of some high poly- 
meric substances exhibit reversible elasticity and have a 
network structure closely resembling that of rubber. In 
short, this work represents a quantitative solution of the 
problem of the elasticity of rubber and of rubber-like ma- 
terials 

7. 


Wear. By D. Landau. Nitralloy Corp., 230 Park Ave., 

New York, N. Y. 6x9in. 46 pp. 

Sub-titled “A Discussion of the Mechanism of Wear 
Phenomena and Influencing Factors,” this is believed to 
be the first booklet in English published on the subject of 
wear. It treats with such angles as the mechanism of wear, 
wear and physical properties, molecular adhesion, surface 
melting, specific pressures, lubricants and wear, scoring, 
fretting, gear pitting, work hardening, chemical effects and 
surface finish and wear. The wear of Nitralloy versus 


other steels is also discussed. A comprehensive bibli- 
ography on the general subject of wear is included 
. 


Rio Resin in GR-M Ignition Cable Jacket Compound. 
(Booklet No. 3A.) R. T. Vanderbilt Co., 230 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 8% x 11% in. 4 pp. 


\s indicated by the title, this laboratory bulletin covers 
the results attained by incorporating Rio Resin in a GR-M 
(neoprene) ignition cable jacket compound. Test results, 
including stress, tensile and elongation, are given, and 
volume costs are indicated. The results indicate that in- 
corporation of Rio Resin in such compounds lowers mod- 
ulus and increases elongation without affecting tensile 
strength. The rate of cure is increased slightly. 

o 


Dow and Magnesium. Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 

6 x 9 in. 76 pp. 

This booklet comprises the statement filed by Willard 
H. Dow, president and general manager of the Dow Chemi 
ical Co., with the Truman Committee at Washington on 
March 6, 1944, together with extracts from the oral statement 
made by Dr. Dow, an extract from the cross-examination, 
and extracts from the report of the Committee. It also 
represents a complete history of the magnesium industry 
and the role played by the Dow company in the develop- 
ment of that history. 
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CONTINENTAL MACHINERY CO 


305 BROADWAY - - 


“Centimac” New York 


Designers and Manufacturers 


of 


RUBBER PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 


© All types of Rubber Machinery and Plant Equipment for 
every requirement of Large and Small Factories. 


® Complete Plant Design and Layout; also Special Ma- 
chinery Developed and Manufactured. 


® Specialists in Latex Equipment. 


® Complete Laboratory Facilities for Chemical and Prod- 
uct Development and Research. 


® Technicians Furnished for Factory Design and Opera- 
tion in all countries. 


Telephone 
WoOrth 2-1650 


Cable Address 





NEW YORK 7, N. Y. | 








Sreek 
RUBBER STRIP CUTTER 


PATENTED 
A PORTABLE machine capable of strip- 
ping slab rubber up to 1” thick at the 
rate of 20,000 feet in 8 hours. Any 


width desired. 
SPECIAL FEATURES 

e Has micro-adjustment for accurate 

widths. 

e Equipped with water tank whick 

feeds water to the slotted knife and 

to the cut. 









e Has repulsion- 
induction mo- 
tor which car- 
ries any over- 
loads. 

eAutomatile 
sharpener de- 
vice keeps 
knife keen and 
sharp. 

e Has base with 
rollers and is 
very easy te 
handle. 


Cuts within 1/64 inch to 1/100 inch tolerance de- 

pending on grades of rubber. Cuts a slab down 

to the last shaving. Cuts all grades of rubber 

including pure gum, sponge, etc. Cuts squarely— 
no rejects. 


Now in use by many leading Rubber Manufacturers & Jobbers 


Simplex Cloth Cutting Machine Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Cloth Cutting Machinery 
270 West 39th St. New York, N, Y. 
Cable Address—SIMPLEX, N. Y. Phone—WIsconsin 7-5547 














_ 
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WHITTAKER, CLARK 2 DANIELS, Inc. 
: 260 West Broadway, New York City - Plant, South Kearney, N. J. — 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


Philadel phia: 


Chicago: 
Peltz & Company 


_ Harry Holland & Sons 


et a dil i 


1944 


IEP ss a sik 


i i i i 


Soe RN wee 


These three types of calcined 


magnesia meet requirements of 
quality and cost: 


-} LIGHT—The highest type. For the most exacting 


compounds. Fine particle size. Low moisture and 
carbonate content. 


® MEDIUM-—For less exacting requirements and where 
costs must be kept down. Fine particle size and low 
moisture content. 


® HEAVY—Meets low cost need where high type com- 
pounding is not essential. 


Samples, prices and additional information on request 








a 

‘ 

: 

Toronto: Cleveland: | 
Richardson Agencies, Ltd. Palmer Schuster Company —._j 
seaitie — _ GP 3348 
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Crude Rubber 


Q)* special importan 
crude and nthetic rubber lustries in 


the postwat eT the expected an 


nouncement in the pa te lays by the 


state Departn ent that a ned industry 


government advisory panel has been ap 
pointed to counsel with that department on 
the over-all rubber problet One of the 
yrst problen s that panel will tace 
Whether or not the Unite l states should 
jon with the British and others in the 
formulation of a new international organi 
zation somewhat alongs the lines of the 
former International Rubber Regulation 
( ommiuttee, the liquidation f which recently 
occurred 

The guayule rubber program, marked for 
liquidation by an econot minded House 
committee, received a new lease on life on 
May 16 when the Senate Appropriations 


Committee, after hearing several hours of 
testimony, recommended that $5,420,000 be 
appropriated to continue the program. Pro 
ponents of the program argued that liqui 
dation of the project as tl stage would 
virtually away the $35, 
196,245 invested in it to date and would pos 
sibly bar the a profitable 
postwar industry Rubber Director Dewey 
has termed the project “an insurance pro 


mean it 


Southwest from 


gram.” 

The proposed new agreeme! 
Rubber Corporation and 
Shada, the rubber agency of Haiti, men- 
tioned last month, contemplates turning 
leased land back to the peasant owners as 
rapidly as possible, with the exception of 
the Gonaives Experiment Station and some 
other experimental areas, which Shada will 
continue to operate in behalf of the Ameri 
\ll planting work on crypto 
stegia has been complete 1 by the Haitian 
organization 


t between the 
Development 


can agency 


Plantations— 
( N-( 
Ribbed Smoked Sheets, 1X 22% 40 
Thick Pale Latex Crepe, 1X 22% 40 
Thin Pale Latex Crepe, 1X 22% 40 
Thick Brown Crepe, 1X 21% 38% 
Thin Brown Crepe, 1X 21% 3874 
Thick Remilled Blankets, £1 21% 38% 
Rolled Brown or Flat Bark 18 35 
Smoked Blankets, #1 21% 38 54 
Claro Brand 1XRSS 22% 40 
Sole Crepe Trimmings 22 39" 
Sole Crepe .... 22% 40 
¥ ild— 
Uncut Fines, Crude......... 15 29 
Cut Fines, Crude.... ae 15% 29% 
Cut Fines, Washed & Dried 22% 40 
Upriver Coarse, Crude cos.) Se 26% 
Upriver Coarse, Washed & 
ried eb eed 64 i66eece o+s 20% 37% 
Caucho Ball, Crude , ee Shee 24% 
Caucho Ball, Washed & Dried 19% 37 
Guayule— 
Carload Lots . 17% 7 
Less than Carload Lots.. 18 31% 
Belata— 
CED, vaca g. wencees 42% 42% 
Sees oar 38M 38% 
Colombian Block........... 38% 38% 
Peruvian Prime..... een 38% 38% 
EY TN. oo en cwctbios 23% 23% 
Latex— 
Normal, Tank Car Lots.... 26 43% 
Creamed, Tank Car Lots...... 26% 44% 


Centrifuged, Tank Car Lots.. 27% 45% 
Heat-Concentrated, Carload 
"cited. de en6hee0s eee 29% 47 


C, ter Civilian Use; N-C. for Non-Civilian Use. 
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Scrap Rubber 


[he turnover in scrap rubber continues 
fair, and even though collections are some- 
what limited by the labor factor, tonnage is 
moving at a fairly brisk rate. It was re 
cently learned that the Rubber Reserve Co 
is requesting bids on an “as is, 
basis of various scrap rubber piles still 
stocked in various parts of the country, in- 
cluding the 3,000 tons of miscellaneous scrap 
stored in Warren, Ohio. For the most part, 
this scrap consists of garden hose, hot water 
bottles, toys, stair treads, etc Of direct 
importance to the entire scrap trade, in- 
cluding rubber manufacturers selling trim 
mings and the like, are the new specifica 
tions for scrap rubber established by the 
Rubber Reclaimers Association, reproduced 
in full elsewhere in this issue. Prices shown 
below are typical 
scrap 


where is’ 


ceilings on grades 


(Prices to Consumers, Delivered Akron 


Mixed passenger tires........... .-ton $20.00 


Beadless truck tires........ secec cn gaan 
Mixed truck tires. . Sih veena cece ton 20.00 
Beadless passenger tires..... ---ton 26.00 
No. 1 passenger peelings............ ton 52.25 
No. 1 truck peelings ime oe Sema ton 52.25 
No. 2 passenger tubes.. 2 abate a 07M 
Red passenger tubes................ Ib 074 
Black passenger tubes vaviodtes Ib .06% 
Mixed passenger tubes ee 06! 
 - | I “eae 07% 
ne, pci cupkuceckandewes Ib 07% 
Black truck tubes waltn @ilande Ib. 06% 
OR i Deno. Oe ee 6eneee ton 35.00 
Bicycle tires....... re TTerr.e. TT. ee” 
Air bags and water bags...........ton 15.00 
Boots and shoes.... exean< ton 33.00 


Tire Fabrics 


The situation in the tire fabric field re 
mains unchanged, with practically no de- 
mand for such fabrics. Consequently, prices 
are nominal and in many quarters are not 
even being quoted. The prices shown be- 
low are those which were in force on or 
about January 15, 1942 


(Prices Net at the Mill) 


Peeler, carded, 23/5/3........lb. 434% @ .44 
Peeler, carded, 23/4/3........1b. .44%@ .43 
Peeler, carded, 15/3/3........lb. .41%@ .42 
Peeler, carded, 15/4/2........Ib. .41%@ .42 
Peeler, carded, 13/3/3... ..-lb 40%@ «41 


CHAFERS 


Carded, American, 17y”......Ib. .434%@ «44 
Carded, American, 1”....... Ib 39%@ 48 
Sheetings 
48x40 36 in 50 Ib. ~ @ 7.818 
40x40 36 in. a  seenaée Ib. — @ 6.99) 
40x36 36 in. ae ceases lb — @ 6.615 
48x48 40 in. 2.50 -lb @ 16.201 
48x48 40 in. 2.85 Ib — @14.21 
36x60 40 in. 3.60 lb — @11.944 
48x44 40 in. me wseeses lb — @11.066 


Note: Prices shown above are ceiling prices set 
by order of the O.P.A. Quotations are based on 
an average price of 15-16-inch middling cotton of 
20.37¢ at the ten designated southern markets. 


Rubber — Crude, Reclaimed 
and Scrap — Cotton — Ducks 
- Tire Fabrics — Sheetings 


Cotton 


The price of middling uplands on the 
Cotton Exchange has moved in a 64 point 
range, considerably active when compared 
with recent movements, since our last re 
port. High for the month was 22.25 today 
(June 12) and low was 21.61 on May 22. 
The average price for middling uplands for 
the month of May was 21.63, based on 26 
trading days. Prices tended to dip down- 
ward in mid-May, due largely to market 
hesitancy attributed to Washington develop- 
ments. The trade awaited reaction to the 
Bankhead proposal to tie textile ceilings to 
the market price of raw cotton. Indica- 
tions that approval might be given to this 
proposal, plus renewed mill buying, some 
of it believed for the account of tire com- 
panies, led to a reversal of the price trend, 
which has been decidedly upward in the 
past ten days. News of the successful in- 
vasion of France by the Allies has surpris- 
ingly little effect on the market Accord- 
ing to a survey made by the Journal of 
Commerce, cotton plantings in the United 
States are the smallest this season in 52 
years, with a total of 20,151,000 acres 
planted. Quotations for middling uplands 


on the Exchange (new contract) follow: 
May 15 June 15 
Close High Low Close 
October . 19.85 20.64 56 20.61 
December ... 19.60 20.39 3] 20.34 
March oa 20.15 , 5 20.09 


Reclaimed Rubber 


\ slight slackening of demand for re- 
claim has been noted in recent weeks, at- 
tributed largely to the camelback field, in 
which manufacturers are now permitted to 
use GR-S. Demand from other branches 
of the industry however, particularly from 
heel and sole manufacturers, continues at 
the same high level reported for recent 
months. In fact, because of the pressure 
being exerted on heel and sole manufac- 
turers to increase their production to the 
point where combined output will double 
that of last year, still further demands for 
reclaim are anticipated. Mid-West Rubber 
Reclaiming Co., one of the larger produc- 
ers of reclaim, has announced the comple- 
tion of a new research laboratory at its East 
St. Louis, Ill., plant. Formal dedication of 


the laboratory is to take place shortly 
Shoe 
Unwashed .... os Ib 07 @ .07% 
Tube 
Black Tube .. . ...Ib .11%@ .11% 
ee BUN staces . Ib 12 @ .12% 
Tires 
Black (acid process) Ib. .O7K% @ .07% 
Black, selected tires......lb. .064@ .06% 
Truck, Heavy Gravity... .lb. 8% @ &h 
Miscellaneous 
Mechanical blends — - 04%4@ 05% 
White cabwestetes ; 2 13 @ 13% 





Ducks 


Enameling (single filling) lb. — @ .44% 
Belting and Hose ........... lb. — @ .39 

Single filling, A grade ........lb. — @ .19% 
Double filling, A grade Suewel — @ .20u% 
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: a 8 Unique processing ma- 
PROCESSING |) chinery for rubber, 

; f . reclaims, plastic mate- 

EQ UIPMENT rials, fillers and blends 
...comprises Mixers, 

Sifters, Cutters, Hammer 
Mills, Attrition Mills . . . 
and Conveying equip- 
ment. Individual Units. 
Complete systems. Engi- 
neered and built to 
requirements. 










Write for detailed illustrated catalogs 


MERCER-ROBINSON COMPANY, INC. 


30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 











PRECO 8 


HYDRAULIC 
Laminating 


AND —— 


I} 


Laboratory 





Platens 8” x 8”, for small scale laminating, or molding of 
plastics, wood, rubber ...and for testing 
and research operations. 


Only 274” high, yet develops up to 40,000 Ibs. platen 
pressure! Electric heating element and water cooling coil cast 
into each platen, and dual thermoswitches, assure fast heating 
and cooling with accurate, independent heat control. Two- 
Stage pump, dual-stroke action, provides fast, easy platen 
closure. Self-levelling platens. Fool-proot ... accurate... no 
pressure loss. Very versatile. Used for compression molding of 
synthetic rubber and plastics, laminating of wood, paper, plas- 
tics, powdered metallurgy, etc. Write today for free literature. 


KINGSBACHER-MURPHY CO. 


683 Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 21, Calif. 




















* NON-DETERIORATING 


RARE METAL 


PROOUCTS CO. 
BELLEVILLE, N. JJ. 











‘COLORS for RUBBER 


Red Iron Oxides 
Green Chromium Oxides 
Green Chromium Hvydroxides 
a 





| Reinforcing Fillers 
and Inerts 


C.K. WILLIAMS & CO. | 


EASTON, PA. 


























SOFTENERS and PLASTICIZERS 
For RUBBER 
From the Pine Tree 


ROSIN OIL 
PINE TAR 
BURGUNDY PITCH 
GALEX a non-oxidizing RESIN 


Send for “Pine Tree Products” Booklet 








NATIONAL ROSIN OIL & SIZE CO 


R.K.O. BUILDING RADIO CITY. NEW. YORK. N.Y 


PIONEER 
















. Our Rebuilding | 
Process Removes 
NEW & REBUILT | i: 
Risk by These Five 
Important Steps: 


1. INSPECTED 
2. DISASSEMBLED 
3. REBUILT 
, . 4. MODERNIZED 
Equipped to Furnish Complete Plants 5. GUARANTEED 


Our New Machines: 


L. ALBERT & SON 


MILLS 
MIXERS 
OFFICES AND PLANTS BRAKES 
PRESSES 
TRENTON, N. J. oe AKRON, OHIO CUTTERS 


SUSAN GRINDERS 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. @ STOUGHTON, MASS. 
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TESTING EQUIPMENT WHICH SETS 
STANDARDS 


In a number of instances, tests designated as 
“standard” by Societies, laboratories, etc., are based 
on *Scott Testers. Rely on our 60 models for authori- 
tative results on tensile, hysteresis, flexing, compres- 
sion-cutting, plasticity, state-of-cure, adhesion, etc. 


SCOTT 





TESTERS 


* Registered Trademark 


HENRY L. SCOTT CO. 2%, Bischstone &. 











Let us estimate on your 


CUTTING DIES 


@ Years of experience making dies of all kinds 
for rubber manufacturers enable us to offer you 
correctly designed dies of tempered steel which 
retain their cutting edges....Send blue print 
for quotation. 





AVON, MASS. 


New Stock Cooling Rack. 


THIS New Rack 
offers a conven- 
ient method for 
storing materials 
that require cool- 


ing or air drying. 


@ Rack can be 
either stationary 
or mounted on 


casters, 


@ Trays have 
perforated metal 


surface and can 





be spaced to suit. 


NPADONE MACHINE COMPANY 


10 East 43rd St. New York 17, N. Y. 




















New and Better 
GAMMETER’S 
ALL STEEL ALL WELDED 
CALENDER STOCK SHELL 





4” - 5” « 6” . 8” ~ 10” ~ 12” diameters, any length. 


Besides our well known Standard and Heavy Duty Construc- 
tions, we can supply light weight drums made up to suit 
your needs. 


THE W. F. GAMMETER COMPANY 


CADIZ. OHIO 





CONTINENTAL-MEXICAN RUBBER CO., Inc. 


745 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Producer in Mexico of 


GUAYULE RUBBER 


Washed — AMPAR BRAND — Dried 





Formerly Distributed By 
CONTINENTAL RUBBER COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
An Affiliated Company 



































w Cl 
MAGNESIA 


OXIDES AND CARBONATES—LIGHT AND HEAVY 
FOR TECHNICAL AND DRUG USES 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Branches in all principal cities 


WM, S. GRAY & CO., Distributors, New York City 























MAGNETIC 
CLUTCHES AND BRAKES 
p m CLUTCH - BRAKE COMBINATIONS 
This 24” diameter If you have a tramp iron 
STEARNS Magnetic clutch problem ask for our Bulletin 
and Brake Unit is provid- 301 on Magnetic Pulleys, 
ing smooth start and posi- improved, air-cooled, latest 
tive stop on a rubber mill design. Sizes to fit your 
in a prominent mid-western conveying system or self- 
plant. Efficient, economical contained unit. 


and safe, sizes and combi- We invite your inquiries. 
nation to meet requirements. Outline your problem. No 
Write for bulletin 225. obligation. 


STEARNS MAGNETIC MFG. CO. 
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if what you are seeking is not fisted 
here, write to the Service Departmem 
of THE RUBBER AGE, 250 West 57t 


The WHERE-TO-BUY Secfion 
ot THE RUBBER AGE in which are 
listed the Products and Services of 





the. Leading Suppliers to the Industry. 


SS 


St., New York 19, N. Y. 





Chemicals and Compounding Materials 





ACCELERATORS— 

El. ; Ureka; Ureka C; Guantal; Santocure; 

DPG; Pip Pip; A-10; A-32; A-46; A-100; R-2 
sales «© ANTIOXIDANTS—Flectol H, 
ite; Santoflex B, BX; Santovar O. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
Rubber Service Dept. 
1012 Seeond National Bidg., Akron, Ohic 





CARBON BLACK 


“Atlantic” Carbon Blacks meet 
the exacting standards of modern 
rubber production. 


Chas. Eneu Johnson & Co., Mfrs. 
Distributed by 
C. P. HALL CO. 
Akron — Boston — Los Angeles — Chicago 








CHEMICALS 

For Natural & Synthetic Rubber 
“PICCO” Brand—Plasticizers; Cou- 
marone Resins; Reclaiming Oils, Coal 
Tar Naphthas. 

Pennsylvania Industrial Chem. Corp. 


Clairton Penna. 














AERO BRAND 


RUBBER CHEMICALS 
DPG—DOTG—Accelerator 49 
Rubber Sulphur 


American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corporation 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


CARBON BLACK 
DIXIE...KOSMOS 
Used throughout the world 
UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
Charleston, W. Va. 

New York © Akron © Chicage 








CHEMICALS 


A complete line of plasticizers, resins, 
substitutes, fillers, etc., for Synthetic, 
Natural and Reclaimed Rubber. 


STANDARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Akron 8, Ohio 














ALUMINUM FLAKE 


A uniform, fine, low gravity, white 
reinforcing pigment. Furnished to 
the rubber trade for 41 years. 
The Aluminum Flake Co. 
Akron, Ohio 





CARBON BLACK 
CONTINEX SRF—A New Semi- 
Reinforcing Furnace Black. Now in 
Full Scale Production. 

Continental Carbon Co., Mnjr. 
Witco Chemical Co., Distributor 
295 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 











" CHEMICALS np minerat 


Ingredients—Whiting, Clay, Tale, Barytes, 
Colors. Heavy Caleined Magnesia. Car- 
bonate of Magnesia, Pumise Stone. 


Standard Since 1890 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 


260 West Broadway New York 13, N. Y. 











ANTIMONY _Pentasulphide, 
golden and crimson, very fine, 
pure. 
Rare Metal Products Co. 
Belleville, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representation 





CATALPO—tThe universal and 
standard rubber pigment now be- 
ing used in treads, solids, tubes, 
carcass frictions, etc. 


Moore & Munger 
33 Rector Street New York 6, N. Y. 











CHEMICALS 
PIGMENTS 
ASPHALTUMS 
Witco Chemical Company 


295 Madison Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 











CALCENE—SILENE EF 


Two exclusive Columbia pigments 
ving exceptionally valuable to 
Rubber Compounders. Send for free 
data sheets. 
PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIV. 
Grant Bidg., Pittsburgh (19), Pa. 








CHEMICALS 
Carbon Black—Clay—Colors 


Accelerators—Sulphur 


Stocks Carried At All Times 


Ernest Jacoby & Co. 


79 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 


CLAY 
*CHAMPION 
*MAGNOLIA 
National Kaolin Company 
Distributed by 


Cc. P. HALL CO. 
Akron — Los Angeles — Chicago 

















CARBON BLACK-MICRONEX 


The world’s standard gas black; 
universally known as the “King of 
Rubber Pigments.” 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


CHEMICALS 


From Coal Tar Bases—For Use As 
Antiseptics, Plasticizers, Reclaiming 
Oils, Softeners, Solvents, Tacifiers. 


Koppers Company 
Tar and Chemical Div 











COAL TAR CHEMICALS 

Coumarone Resins Tack Producers 

Resinous Oils Dispersing Oils 

Reclaiming Oils Softeners 
Solvents 


The Neville Company 











41 East 42nd St. New York 17, N.Y. Koppers Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. Neville Iclead, Phubergh, Penae 
CARBON BLACK—Aerfloted CHEMICALS COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 
WYEX _ Ta — HX For Rubber . For Industry Generally COLLOIDAL ZINC OXIDE 
Compressed — Compact (Dust- Gaitcdents Olof Myrbone Lotol COLLOIDAL COLORS 
less) Specialties Aniline Oil Dispersions 


J. M. Huber, Inc. 
460 West 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 








NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 


Division of United States Rubber Ce. 
1230 SIXTH AVE. NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 








HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


78 Ceedyear Ave. Melrese, Mass. 
Offices in New York, Akron, Chienge 
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The WHERE-TO-BUY Section of THE RUBBER AGE in which 
are listed the Products and Services of the Leading Suppliers te 
the Rubber Industry. If what you are seeking is not listed here, 
write to the Service Department of THE RUBBER ACE, 250 West 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 








Chemicals and Compounding Materials {continued} 





COLORS 


BRILLIANT ORGANIC DYES; PER- 
MANENT, NON-BLEEDING, LOW COST 


For Ali Cures 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
Rubber Service Dept. 


1012 Second National Bldg., Akron, Ohio 











GASTEX 


Special Process Reinforcing BLACK. Su- 


= aging and oil resistant properties. 
permanent set. 


Herron Bros. & Meyer, Akron, Ohio 
General Sales Agents for 
General Atlas Carbon 
Pampa, Texas 








COMPOUNDING Materials 


Vuleanizing Agents Pigments 
elerators Ci 
Antioxidants Mineral Rubber 
Plasticizers Aromatics 
Dispersions Blacks 


R. T. VANDERBILT CO 
230 Park Awe. New York 17, N. Y. 








IRON OXIDES 


Asbestine—Barytes—Talc-—- 
Soapstone 


C. K. Williams & Co. 
EASTON, PA. 








CUMAR —Paracoumarone Resin. 


A neutral gum for synthetic rubber 
compounding. Laboratory test data, 
samples and prices on request. 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 








MAGNESIA 


Calcined Magnesia—for neoprene 
Carbonate of Magnesia—precipitated 


The Philip Carey Mfg. Co. 


Cincinnati Ohio 








DU PONT Rubber Chemicals 


DU PONT RUBBER COLORS 
DU PONT ACCELERATORS 
DU PONT ANTI-OXIDANTS 


Et. du Pont de Nemours & Co., ine. 





RUBBER CHEMICALS DIVISION 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


OROPLAST 


Plasticizer—Sulphur Reactive 
High Loading Tolerated 
Great Elongation Produced 
Cool Processing Stocks 
Advance Solvents & Chem. eo 

245 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. 








PARA-FLUX 


The Universal Softener—Adaptable, Uni- 
form. Improves Quality—Economieal. 


The C. P. Hall Co. 


2510 First Central Tower 
Akron Ohiec 








PELLETEX (The pellet Gastex) 


The special process reinforcing black in 
free-flowing form. Saves power; sone 
wasted; protects adjacent colored stocks. 


Herron Bros. & Meyer, Akron, Ohie 
General Sales Agents for 
GENERAL A CARBON 
Pampa, Texas 














MAGNESIUM OXIDE 


Calcined Magnesium Oxide prepared 
for use in the compounding of neo- 
prene. Full details on request. 


J. T. Baker Chemical Co. 
Phillipsburg New Jersey 


PLASTICIZERS and 
SOFTENERS 


For Synthetic Rubber, 
Polyvinyl Butyral, etc. 


Glyco Products Co., Inc. 
26 Court St., Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 











EXTENDER 


NAFTOLEN R 100 — Extender 
for Crude Rubber, Reclaim, 
Synthetics. 

Wilmington Chemical Corporation 
10 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 








MAGNESIUM OXIDE 

Extra Light—Original neoprene type 

Also Light, Medium and Heavy types 

General Magnesite & Magnesia 
Co., 

2960 East Venango St., Phila. 34, Pa. 








“FACTICE”—Prevents bloom- 


(Res. U. S& Pat. Of.) 
ing, makes colors fast 


smoother batch. 


Stamford Rubber Supply Co. 
Stamford. Conn. 


and a 











MICA 


“CONCORD” Wet Ground Mica 
Its White, Pure and Uniform 
Send for Samples and Prices 

CONCORD MICA CORP. 


Penacook Station Concord, N. H. 








FURNEX—FURNEX BEADS 
The High Resilience 
Semi-Reinforcing Black 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St. New Yerk 17, MN. Y. 














MOLD LUBRICANT 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Cincinnati Ohio 








RUBBER PROCESSING OILS 

For qumaiing dno in pomeete 

SUN RUBBER PROCESSING OILS 
Write 


SUN OIL COMPANY 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania 








RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
White, brown and black. 


The Carter Bell Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, New Jersey 











SOFTENERS 
Rosin Oil — Pine Tar 
Burgundy Pitch 
“Galex” — a non-oxidizing Resin 
National Rosin Oil & Size Co. 
RKO Bldg., New York 20, N. Y. 
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Chemicals and Compounding Materials rcontinued} 











SOLVENTS 


“Skellysolve’’—A superior solvent in six dié- 
ferent types for various uses—for oon = 


operations. 
SKELLY OIL CO., SOLVENTS DIV. 
Skelly Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


TITANIUM PIGMENTS 
TITANOX 


Unsurpassed in 
OPACITY, INESS, BRIGHTNESS 
Titanium Pigment Corp., Sole Sales 
Agent, 111 Broadway, New York,N. Y. 
104 South 


Michigan Ave 
350 Townsend Street, Sen’ ly ~~ 
2472 Enterprise Street, Los Angeles 


ZINC OXIDE PIGMENTS 
The XX Reds Kadox 
ZINC SULPHIDE PIGMENTS 
The Cryptones ™ Albaliche 

thopones 


The New Jersey Zinc Sales Co. 
New York  hcage 


Cleveland, Boston, San Frencisce 

















STEARIC ACID 


STEAREX ... CAKE or POWDER 
STEAREX BEADS 
Standardised Products for Rubber 
Cem peoundin 
MINERAL RUBBER (Parmr), TALC 





ZINC OXIDES 


AZO ZZZ Zime Oxides 

lead free—pure—umif{erm—dependable 
AZO ZZZ-11 AZO ZZZ-S5& 
AZO ZZZ-22 AZO 222-44 AZO ZZZ-66 


ZINC OXIDES 


Black Label Red Label Green Label 
Manufactured by Our New Electrothermie 
Process 


St. Joseph Lead Co. 

















Rubbermakers’ TIRE BRAND and TUBE 
BRAND. Also CRYSTEX Insoluble 
— Sulphur Chloride, Caustic Soda, 
¥ Bi- tty ‘Carbon Tetra- 
lori 
Stauffer Chemical Company 
2710 Graybar Bidg., New York 17, N. Y. 














The Progressive Concern Selling 
to Rubber Manufacturers Uses 


THE MARKET PLACE 
for Results 








SOAPSTONE American Zinc Sales C ’ York 17, N. Y. 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. as” CC Ee meth iy Pe Rg BA 
41 East 42nd St. New York 17, N. Y. Chicago St. Lowis (Josephtown), Pa 
| SULPHURS ZINC STEARATE 


ZINC LAURATE 


Colite Mold Lubricant 
for Extra High Gloss 


THE BEACON COMPANY 
87 Bickford St., Boston, Mass. 











Machinery and 


Equipment 





BANBURYS REPAIRED 


Re-building and re-surfacing rotors 
and mixing chambers has been our 
specialty for years. 


INTERSTATE WELDING SERVICE 
914 Miami St. Akron, Ohio 


CUTTING MACHINERY 


Specialists in Rubber Catting Equipment fer 
Bands, Crude Steck, Jar Rings, Tubes, Rell- 
ors, Washers, Treads, Cement Steck, ete. 


See Black Rock jor All Cutting Problems 


Black Rock Manufacturing Co. 


179 Osberne St. Bridgeport, Cona. 


FORMS - PORCELAIN 
Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Vitreous Porcelain Closed End Forms 
No matter what shape or design—we 
can make it. Send blue print or sketch 

for our prices. 
The Colonial Insulator Co. 
936 Grant St. Akron, Ohio 














CALENDER SHELLS 


Gammeter’s 
ALL STEEL Calender Shelis. 
All welded. Any size. 
New and better. 


The W. F. GAMMETER CO. 
Cadiz Ohio 


DIAL GAUGES—Thickness 


For measuring the thickness of 
rubber and similar materials, Many 
models. 


Frank E. Randall 
248 Ash St., 
Waltham Mass. 


GRINDING MILLS 


SPAN grinding mill reduces soft 
and hard rubber to fine powder. 


Made in U. S. A. 
M. Pancorbo 
155 John St. New York 7, N. Y. 

















CUTTING DIES 
Cutting and perforating dies of all 
types for rubber manufacturers. 
Send for our quotations 
Brockton Cutting Die 
& Machine Co. 
Avon, Mass. 





DRYING MACHINERY 
For Synthetic Rubber, Reclaimed Rub- 
ber, Latex Processed Materials, etc. 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC. 
Seventh Se. & Tabor Rd. Philadelphia, Pa. 


MACHINERY—RUBBER 


“Master” Tube Molds, Tire Vuleanizers, 
Melds and Ceres, Tire Drums, Tubersa, ete. 


Special Machinery Built to Order 


Akron Standard Mold Co. 
Akron, Ohio 











CUTTING DIES 


alee Teols, Dies, Jigs, Fixtures. Machine 
Parte and Special Machinery. Now engaged 
t Prime and Subcontract Work, Defense 
and Civilian. 


Independent Die & Supply Co., 
LaSalle & Ohic Sts. St. Leuls 4, Me. 














EXTRUDERS 


The pioneer line of tubers, strainers 
and wire insulating machines. For 
latest developments inquire of 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


Paterson 3 New Jersey 











MACHINERY 
L. ALBERT & SON 


Stoughton, Maas. 
Akron, O. 


Trenton, N. J. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Machinery and Equipment {continued} <¢ 


























ee 








MACHINERY 
A complete service from the design of 
nery e —— — < « kinds. 
tations — eclaim, 
sag ft & —y 
Layouts — Formulas — Processes 


Continental Machinery om gf 
305 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7 


een ae Types 
Licensed Under —_, oe = “howe, Co. Pes 
Machinery— Air — & Mandrei P 
National Sherardizing & 
Machine Co. 


Hartford, Cenn. Akren, Ohie 


SPECIAL MACHINERY 
For Quality and Efficiency in Work- 
ing Rubber. Consult us about your 
problems. 

Utility Manufacturing Co. 
Cudahy, Wirsconsin 














MACHINERY 


A Comprehensive Line of Rubber and Plastic 
a a Tubers and Extruders, 


MOLDS 
For tires, rubber specialties and me- 


STOCK SHELLS 


A Type for Every Need—Large Diameter— 
Light Weight — Extra Strong — Seamless. 











Cutting Dies—Eyelets. 


United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
140 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Cutters; Elevators; “Frigidisc” Grind- 
ers; Hammer Mills; Mixers, Sifters, etc. 
MERCER-ROBINSON CO., INC. 
30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 


a 





Builders Vulcanizers, Spreaders, chanical goods; general machin k. 
Mixers, ete. 2% : emg National Sherardizing & 
National Rubber Machinery Co. The Akron Equipment Co. Machine Co. 

Akron, Ohio Akron, Ohio Hartferd, Conn. Akron, Obie 
Pp ‘ , 
apogee canes Sa TESTING MACHINES 
Cutting, Trimming, Skiving, or Reclaiming Rubber : 
Cementing, Eyeletting, Attrition Mills; Conveyors; Crushers; RU TEXTILE TESTING MACHINES 


Write for Descriptive Literature 


Henry L. Scott Co. 


P. O. Box 963 Providence, R. I. 






































MAGNETIC of All RUBBER STRIP CUTTER USED MACHINERY 
Strips slab rubbe 1” thi 
— sa 20,000 ed in 8 BF a4 o- For Rubber & Allied Industries 
Clutches Brakes Tolerance 1/64 to 1/100 inch, No Mills, Calenders, Hydraulic Presses, Tubers, 
Rolls Special Magnets rejects. Write for full details. Vulcanizers, Mixers, otc. 
Stearns Magnetic Mfg. Co. Simplex Cloth Cutting Mach. Co. Eric Bonwitt 
640 So. 28th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 270 W. 39th St., New York 18, N. Y. 87 So. High St., Akron, Ohie 
Rubber —crude; Scrap; Latex; Dispersions —_ _ 
CRUDE RUBBER DISPERSITE LOTOL 
BALATA—SYNTHETIC CHICLE Water Dispersed Rubber (Co ded La 
(Reclaimed—Crude—Synthetics) ‘en en om) 


We handle Manufacturers’ Crude Rub- 
ber and Balata Purchase Permits. 


Charles F. Connor & Co., Inc. 


110 State St. Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: LAFayette 1202 


Man-made Alternate for Latex 
Dispersions Process, Inc. 





1230 Sixth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
Beanch Office in Detroit 








NAUGATUCK CHEMICAL 
Division of United States Rubber Ce. 


Rockefeller Center, New York, N. Y. 
Branch Office in Detroit 














CRUDE RUBBER 
SCRAP RUBBER 
Also HARD RUBBER DUST 
H. Muehlstein & Co., Inc., 
122 E. 42nd St., New York City 


BRANCHES: Akron, Chieago, Boston, 
Les Angeles, Memphis, Lendon. 


GUAYULE RUBBER 
AMPAR BRAND 
Washed and Dried 

Continental-Mexican Rubber Co. 
Incorporated 
745 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Formerly 


Distributed 
Continental Rubber Co., of N. ps 











CRUDE RUBBER 
SCRAP RUBBER 
HARD RUBBER DUST 
BALATA — GUTTA PERCHA 


Hermann Weber & Company 
76 Beaver St. New York 





REVERTEX 

Highly Concentrated (About 75%) 
Rubber Latex 

Sole Distributor for U.S.A. and Canades 


Revertex Corp. of America 


37-08 Northern Blwv’d., L. I, City 1, N. Y. 

















LATEX 
Normal, Concentrated, Processed 


HEVEATEX CORPORATION 


78 Goodyear Ave. Melrose, Mase. 
Offices i= New York, Akron, Chicago 








RUBBER 
Crude Rubber 
Liquid Latex 


Ernest Jacoby & Co. 
79 Milk Sc. Boston, Mass. 
Cable Address: Jacobite Boston 
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Ie 
Yftarter-fdoee 


ee NN EE Ne See eee elle. 


Rubber (Cont'd) Rubber—Synthetic Consultants 

















RUBBER and PLASTICS 
SCRAP 


HYCAR 

For extreme resistance to heat, abra- 
sion, oil, gasoline, aging, and deteri- 
oration. 


HYCAR CHEMICAL COMPANY 








CHEMISTS-ENGINEERS 
Our staff ff Gente, engineers and bacteriol- 
- - Sy-F and ALT a 
to remder you 

Every Form of Chemical Service 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
312 Washington Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 











ROTEX RUBBER CO., INC. 335 South Main St. 
437 Riverside Ave., Newark, N. J. Akron Ohio 
RUBBER— Scrap and Crude NEOPRENE 
Alse HARD RUBBER DUST In different types to meet stringent 
A. SCHULMAN, INC. The Stengeann Weubeah annie copen-dete 
790 E. Tallmadge Ave., Akron 9, Ohio information on neoprene. Ask fr it. 


14th & Converse Sts., E. St. Louis, Ul. 
738 Statler Bldg., Boston 16, Mass. 
S00 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 


E. L da Pont de Nemeurs & Co., Inc. 
Rubber Chemicals Div. 

















CHEMIST—IND. ENGINEER 


New products evaluated for agents or manmu- 
facturers. Compounding and testing pigments 
in rubber synthetics and thermoplastics. Par- 
ticle sizing. Supervision imdustrial research 
programs in New England technical colleges. 


ALAN R. LUKENS 
11 Windsor St. Cambridge, Mass. 








509 Mill St., Conneaut, Ohia ° 
Warchouses: Akron, E. St. Louis, Boston. Wilmimgton Del 
VULTEX THE ONLY 
4%" «VULCANIZED LATEX PERBUNAN 
Iasures Highest Quality, Uniformity, Econ- 
omy, Simplicity of Application. Oil Resistance—Heat Resistance 
FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS Long Life 


Alse Latex and Latex Compounds 


General Latex & Chemical Corp. 
Successors to the Vultex Chemical Com 
666 Main Se. Cambridge, 








Reclaimed Rubber ... 


Full information upon request. 


STANCO DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
26 Broadway New York 4, N. Y. 








CONSULTANT 
ENGINEERING 


Prduct development, research, testing and 
patent investigations in the fields of rubber, 
synthetic rubber, and plastics. 


WILBURN F. BERNSTEIN 
One No. LaSalle St., Chicago 2, IIl. 











NERVASTRAL 
RECLAIMING PROCESSES 


HIGH GRADE — HIGH SPEED 
HIGH ECONOMY 


Rubber & Plastics Compounds Co.. Inc. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y 
Tel: COlumbus 5-0085 





THIOKOL 

Synthetic rubber available in several 
types, including powder form. Excel- 
lent solvent resistance and aging prop- 
erties. 


THIOKOL CORPORATION 
Trenton N. J. 














Fabrics 


CONSULTING 
LATEX TECHNOLOGIST 





R. J. Noble, Ph.D. 
21 Woodland Road, Malden, Mass. 














RECLAIMED RUBBER— 
For All Purposes 


NAUGATUCK CHEMICAI 
Division of United States Rubber Co 


1230 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


CUSTOM FINISHERS of 
RUBBER REPELLENT LINERS 


Capitol Process Liner Treatment 
Textile Proofers. Inc. 
181-183 Culver Avenue 

Jersey City 5, N. J. 





CONSULTING 
Rubber Technologist 
Natural and Synthetic Rubber 
R. R. Olin Laboratories 


P. O. BOX 372, AKRON, OHIO 
Telephones: HE 3724, FR 8551 

















RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


Uniformity, reliability, cleariiness 


PEQUANOC RUBBER CO. 
Butler, N. J. 








FABRICS 

A complete line of Chafers, Drills and i 
Ducks, Hose Yarn and Liner Cloths for 
Rubber Industry 


Mt. Vernon-W oodberry Mills, Inc. 


Selling Agents 
Turner Halsey Company 
40 Worth St. New York 13, N. Y. 


CONSULTING 


TECHNOLOGIST 

Research, physical testing, chemical 
analysis, formulae and product de- 
velopment. 


PHILIP TUCKER GIDLEY 
FAIRHAVEN MASSACHUSETTS 














Rubber Mnfrs. 














RECLAIMED RUBBER— 


A standardized grade for every 
requirement. 


U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc. 
500 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N. Y. 


“61 Years Serving the Industry 
Solely as Reclaimers” 








PROCESSED LINERS 


“CLIMCO"—Fabries treated to prevent ad- 
hesion of rubber stocks. 
“LINERETTE”—Treated paper for separat- 
ing or interleaving light weight rubber 
stocks. 


The Cleveland Liner & Mfg. Co. 
5508 Maurice Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 





SANITARY GOODS— 


Dress Shields, Baby Pants, Aprons, Klastic 
Belts, Bloomers, Stepins, Bibs, Caimpe and 
Brassicres. 

SPECIAL GOODS CUT TO ORDER 


Rand Rubber Co., Inc. 
Summer Ave. & Halsey St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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‘WANT ADS 


cents per word, minimum charge $3.00, 
POSITIONS D, $1.00 for 40 words or less, 
cents per word. All classified advertisements le im advance. 
Address lies to box numbers car of RUBB AGE, 250 West 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


AX... 


RATES: Eight except 
WwW 





JJ 





POSITIONS WANTED 





TECHNOLOGIST, experienced in synthetics, reclaim and rubber com- 


pounding, testing and factory processing of mechanicals, coating, soles, 
heels, etc. Thirty years’ experience in practical rubber work. Address 
Box 1495, Rusper Ace. 

ENGINEER now employed by a midwestern rubber company, manufac- 


turer of mechanical molded, extruded, and sheet goods, desires new location 
rhirty-two years old, seven years’ experience in mold and die design, produc- 
tion set-up, sales engineering. Also experience in laboratory work and cost 
estimating. Address Box 1517, Rupper AGeE. 


EXECUTIVE CHEMICAL ENGINEER 


Desires permanent position with aggressive company in 
engineering, production, development or technical sales. Col- 
lege graduate, 42, draft exempt, with 17 years experience in 
the development and manufacture of industrial rubber products. 
Engineering experience includes research and development in 
new products, patentable processes, equipment design, plant 
layout and standardization. Production experience includes in- 
dustrial relations, wage incentives, motion and time analysis, 
quality control, scheduling, purchasing, expediting and prior- 
ities. Well qualified in natural and synthetic rubber, plastics, 
latices, dispersions, colloids, detergents, textiles, pile fabrics, 
coated fabrics, adhesives, elastic yarns, insulated wire and 
cables. Many processes developed and in production. Numerous 
patents. Good background in electronics. Address Box 1516, 
RUBBER AGE. 





HELP WANTED 





TIRE AND TUBE DEVELOPMENT, PROCESS, CON- 
STRUCTION AND PRODUCTION ENGINEERS. Loca- 
tion Pennsyivania. Address Box 1421, RUBBER AGE. 


TIME STUDY AND MOTION ANALYSIS MEN. Must 
have several years experience with progressive company. Fur- 
nish complete history in first letter. Location away from Ohio. 
Address Box 1422, RUBBER AGE. 


CHEMIST: Experienced in all phases on compounding 
moulded rubber goods. Knowledge of synthetic and plastic 
compounding preferred but not necessary. Eastern concern. 
Excellent opportunity. Address Box 1444, RUBBER AGE. 


CHEMIST 
ing synthetic 
security, with 
salary desired 


Experienced man in all phases of compounding and formulat 

rubber cements and adhesives Excellent position, post war 
small plant in New York City. Write full particular and 
Address Box 1524, Ruspper AGE 


WANTED—sixty Chemists and Chemical Engineers, Technicians, men 
and women, for Synthetic Rubber Pilot Plant and Evaluation Laboratory 
Reply giving training, experience, age, draft status, and salary desired. Ad 
dress Box 1509, Rugser Ace. 


CHEMIST experienced latex, synthetics; for adhesives and can sealing 
compounds; immediate opening; excellent opportunity; our employees in 
formed. Write full resume, giving age, experience, salary, et¢ Address 


Box 1518, Rusper AGE 


OLD ESTABLISHED COMPANY desires calender man. 
Vinyl Resins preferred Permanent postwar position. 
Russer AGE. 


Experience with 
Address Box 1520, 


FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT AND PLANT SUPERVISOR on Pre 
cision Molded Synthetic Parts. We have an opening for a man with engi- 
neering ability and record of past performance in production end of position 
Plant located in Conn. Full particulars of personal status, past experience in 
letter. Interview arranged. Address Box 1521, Ruspper AGe. 





EQUIPMENT WANTED 





WANTED—Hydraulic 


Mixer, Mills, Calender, Tubers, any condition. 


Presses with pump and accumulator, Banbury 
Address Box 1522, Russer Acer 


WANTED to buy used or rebuilt Rubber Mill size 15”-——-18” x 36”—42” 
complete with reduction Gears and Motor. Address Box 1519, Rupper Ace. 


WANTED—one 6” x 12” Laboratory Mill, motor driven, complete. Deta- 








WARE FLoor Propucts, Inc., Christiana Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware. 
FOR SALE: Laboratory Banbury Mixer in excellent condition. Two 
speed, complete with independent speed heating unit. Located New York 


City. Make offer. Address Box 1515, Rupser AGe. 


“V" BELT MACHINERY 
COMPLETE BELT MAKING EQUIPMENT 


Belting machines, cutters, slitters, wrappers, measuring machines, trimmers, 
expanding mandrels, cord latexers and driers. Howe MAcuinery Company, 
Inc., 30 Gregory Avenue, Passaic, New Jersey. 


FOR SALE: 3—30” x 24” Hydraulic Presses, 12” diameter ram; 1—24” 
x 24” Hydraulic Press, 14” diameter ram; 1—Farrel Masticator; 1—Watson 
Stillman Hydro Pneumatic Accumulator, 5%” ram, 48” stroke, 3000% 
pressure; 1—W. S. 15” x 18” Hydraulic Press, 10” diameter ram; 2—D..& 
B. 20%" x 20%” Platens; 1—24” x 24” Press, 9” ram; 9—24” x 55” Steel 
Cored Heating Platens; 1 Battery of 2—16” x 42” Rubber Mills with 100 hp 
Drive and Motor; 4—W. & P. Mixers; 1—Allen No. 3 Tuber; Dry Mixers, 
Pulverizers, Grinders, etc. Send for complete list. ConsoL_ipatep Propucts 
Company, Inc., 14-19 Park Row, New York 7, N. Y 


ram; 1—20” x 80", 


FOR SALE: Hydraulic Presses, 4—36” x 36”, 12” 
5 2S” = 19", 10° seams 


4—8” rams; 1—52” x 26”, 14” ram, 400 ton cap.; 1 
1—14” x 14”, 8” ram; 6—12” x 12”, 6” ram; 1—18” x 20%, 14” ram; 
30” x 52”, 1—with 15” ram, 1—with 6” ram, 3 openings; 1—5B 15” x 
Toggle; 2—14” x 20” Combination Hydraulic Toggles, 100 tons cap 
Pumps: 1—Watson-Stillman duplex high and low pressure, 4% GPM, 4000 
Ibs. continuous bedplate; Elmes Horizontal Triplex, 1% GPM, 4000 ‘bs. 
Hele Shaw JLP, 44 GPM, 1200 Ibs.; HPM Triplex 1344 GPM, 2000 Ibs. on 
high, 16 GPM, 4000 Ibs. on low, V Belt Drive; Robertson Triplex, 5 GPM, 
5000 Ibs.; Union Steam Pump Viscolizer, 3 GPM, 3000 lbs.; Gould Triplex, 
35 GPM, 1500 Ibs.; Accumulator weighted type, 6” dia. ram, 6’ stroke 
Vulcanizers, Extruders, Mixers, Mills, etc. Advise your requirements. 
Highest Prices Paid For Your Used Equipment. Universat Hypravuric 
MACHINERY Company, 285 Hudson Street, New York 13, N. Y 


> 
se 
17 





SPECIALIZING IN 


pe 
USED MACHINERY ;o** RUBBER 


AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


MILLS, CALENDERS, HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
TUBERS, VULCANIZERS, MIXERS, ETC. 


ERIC BONWITT AKRON, OHIO 








AIR BAG BUFFING MACHINERY 


STOCK SHELLS HOSE POLES 
MANDRELS 

NATIONAL SHERARDIZING & MACHINE CO. 

868 Windsor St. Hartford, Conn. 

Akron New York 


Representatives: San Francisco 








Try ENERPRENE Cement 
for Bonding Synthetic Rubber 


THE ENERPRENE COMPANY 
First Central Tower Akron, Ohio 

















HAVE YOU BOUGHT A BOND TODAY? 
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Reproduced from ‘'The Story of Scrap Rubber" by Howard Wolf 


. ’ 
lhe Great Owvide Splitting tires into their component 


parts is the task of the men and machines shown here in Schulman’s plant. This process 
gets the largest rubber content from each tire, separates the various grades, and insures 
maximum wartime use of all reclaiming equipment. Synthetic is kept separate from natural 
rubber all along the line. Speed and accuracy in the splitting operation is part of our all- 


out effort to serve you well. 








CNUIMAN ENC. 


SCRAP RUBBER 
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of LINERETTE 


Linerette interleaving paper is ideally suited for use with lightweight, frictioned 


stocks. It is not offered as a substitute for Holland cloth; yet we believe it has 

been used successfully where Hollands were formerly used. @ Low priced Linerette 

preserves the tackiness of the stock because it contains no oil or wax that migrate 

into the stock. Introduced in 1925, Linerette is thoroughly tried and tested—a 
quality, specification sheet in every respect. 


Write for samples of Linerette, specifying width desired. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
gma) CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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